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A Sermon, by Josephus Wheaton, late Pastor of the Congrega=- 
tional Church in Holliston, Mass. 


Acts xvii. 26. And hath made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth. 


When we survey the population of the world, we see mankind 
distinguished from each other by an endless variety of peculiarities. 
They dwell in different climates, are separated into different nations 
and cherish different local attachments. They widely differ in 
their complexion, in their language, in their mode of life, and in 
their station in the scale of intellectual and moral improvement.— 
Were we to conceive an Englishman, a Frenchman, a Russian 
Tartar, a Chinese, a North American Indian, a Philosopher, and an 
illiterate man, a pious christian and a lawless barbarian to be all 
assembled in the same group, we should have but a faint illustration 
of that variety of peculiarities by which human beings are distinguish- 
ed from each other. But, notwithstanding these peculiarities, nu- 
merous and various as they are, mankind universally belong to the 
same species. They are united by points of agreement which de- 
monstrate that they are members of the same family. They claim 
a common origin ; God is the maker of them all. They claim a 
common parentage ; they all descended from the same stock. It is 
an obvious doctrine of Revelation, and the traditions of heathen 
Nations correspond with it, that mankind universally sprang from 
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one humin pits. Slost of the p-eallarities which distingyish them 
from each other, mav ve accounted tor fron the operation of natural 
causes. imate, education and habits of life will produce a sur- 
prising effect upou the con-titution, character and appearance of 
man. Some, meu distiagaished by their talents and researeh have 
regarded these as amply suflicient to account even for the differ- 
ence of complexion, wide as it is, between the European and the Af 
rican. Others have supposed, among whom is Lord Kaims, that 
this difference was miraculously produced at the building of Babel, 
as a token in common with the confusion of tongues of the displeas- 
ure of God against those who were engaged in that work; and oth- 
ers with more probability have concluded that the African color is 
an effect of the curse pronounced upon the posterity of Ham, since 
the Africans are Ham’s descendants. But whether we account for 
this and other peculiarities by ascribing them to natural causes, or 
to the miraculous power of God, it is certain that all mankind were 
created by the same Being: that they descended from the same 
human pair; thatthey are members of the same great family. Thus 
we are informed in the text, that God, “hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on ail the face of the earth.” 

This passage not ouly teaches us that mankind have one com- 
mon origin and are united by a common nature, but suggests that 
they are originally and naturally equal. ‘They are all made of one 
blood. It will be the object of the present discourse briefly to illus- 
trate the equality of mankind, and to offer some reflections which 
the subject and the occasion may suggest. 

When we speak of the equality of mankind we do not mean an 
equality which denies, or which has a tendency to level all the dis- 
tinctions which prevail in society. Some of these distinctions, as 
those of father and child, magistrate and subject, with numerous 
others, spring from the very nature of man or the circumstances in 
which he is placed, and are essential to his wellfare. 

‘Order is Heaven's first law; and this confest, 
Some are and must be greater than the rest.’ 

The equality which we have in view is consistent with any 
distinction which is either naturally or lawfully made, and operates 
only against those which are unnatural, unlawful or morally wrong. 
We need not, however, detain you to settle with precission the 
meaning of the term. ‘The sense in which we use it will be sufhi- 
ciently obvious in the course of the illustration in which we shall 
notice, without pretending toa complete enumeration, several points 
of equality among mankind. It is obvious to remark, 

1. That mankind are equal in respect to the nature of their fac- 
ulties. ‘Their minds are similarly constituted. ‘Thought, memory, 
reason, and immagination, volition, affections and passions, are 
common to men in all nations, whether civilized or savage;—wheth- 
er christian or barbarian. They are as conspicuous in the Indian 
‘and the African as in the European ; in the ignorant as in the most 
learned, in the most depraved as in the most virtuous. No nation 
or tribe of men has ever been discovered in which those faculties are 
not perfectly obvious. In all they appear the same, in all they are 
exhibited by articulate language. 
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And there is a much nearer equality in the capacities of men 
than is generally imagined. It is education principally which gives 
to the intellectual character of one individual or one nation, the vast 
superiority which it is observed to possess over that of another . 
was an opinion of Sir William Jones one of the most distinguished 
scholars of the last century, and it has been the opinion of other 
philosaphers, that there is no difference in the capacities of men 
which does not result from education. Whatever be thought of the 
correctnass or incorrectness of this opinion, it is evident that edu- 
cation does much. It producess astonis hing effects upon the intel- 
lectual powers. Had Sir Isaac Newton been made a West India 
slave in his childhood, and been treatéd through life more like a brute 
than a man, who would have discovered the strength and comprehen- 
siveness of his mind?) Alas! That intelligence which has spread his 
fame through the civilized world would have remained unobserved 
like the unwrought marble in the quarry. And who will say that 
some African boy, blessed with all the education ofa Newton ;—en- 
joying like him the smiles of fortune and of science, woule notin a 
Jess enlightened age of the world, have enriched mankind with his 
philosophical discoveries? Individuals may differ in their native 
capacities. One may be decidedly inferior to another. But that 
this is the case with a whole nation in refference to another, there 
is no evidence. Were the Africans or North American Indians to 
enjoy all the advantages of civilized and christian nations, from infan- 
cy through life, they would probably equal them in their proficiency 
in arts and sciences. Under all their disadvantages, these and other 
savaces have afforded examples of intellectual attainments, which 
justify such a conclusion. It is indeed very obvious not only that 
mankind are equal in respect to the nature of their faculties, but 
that they are neurly so in respect to their capacities. 

2. Mankind are equal in respect to their moral agency. Moral 
agency is that which renders a man accountable to God for his con- 
duct. it implies not only intelligence, but a power of distinguishing 
right from wrong and of acting voluntarily in view of motives. It 
js accompanied with a perception of duty and a consciousness of 
moral obligation. In these features of character one man has no 
pre-eminence above another. ‘They are essential properties of hu- 
man nature, and conspicuous in every human being whose mind is 
in a state of sanity. All men are conscious that they are account- 
able creatures. ‘There is universally implanted within them a prin- 
ciple which we denominate conscience, by which they distinguish 
or are capable of distinguishing right from wrong, and which makes 
them feel that they are bound to practice the former and avoid the 
latter. This principle is more frequently exercised by some persons 
than by others, and in some it has more ascendency over the affec- 
tions and conduct than in others; but it exists in all. Neither this 
nor any thing else which is necessary to moral agency, is ever 
found to be wanting in the savage more than in the sage, in the barbari- 
an more than in the christian. “ ‘The poor Indian, whose untutored 
mind sees God in clouds or hears him in the wind,” or the simple Afri- 
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can, whose knowledge is equally or more limited, gives as indubitable 
evidence of being a moral agent as any individual in a civilized and 
christian land. 

3. Mankind are naturally equal in respect to their moral charac- 
ters. ‘They enter the world with similar propensities, and no soon- 
er become moral agents than they become sinners. Descending 
from the same stock, they are all disposed to cherish and manifest 
the same unholy affections. They are universally alienated from 
God in the temper of their minds and in a state which exposes them 
to his displeasure. In the language of scripture, all have gone out 
of the way; they are together become unprofitable; there is none that 
doeth good; nonot one. ‘This representation is confirmed by observ- 
ation and experience. Wherever we turn our eyes we see indica- 
tions of this depravity. Under whatever modifications the human 
character presents itself, this feature is ever prominent. It is con- 
spicuously exhibited in the wandering Arab, in the untutored Indi- 
an and African, and in the polished European. It is not less obvi- 
ous in civilized nations than in savage. In the former it is restrain- 
ed by the influence of religion, government and laws, and in the 
hearts of individuals it is partially removed by divine grace; but 
there is no nation and there are few individuals in whom it is not 
sufficiently exhibited to demonstrate that in this respect there is no 
original difference in the characters of men. Though some doubt- 
less become better and others worse as they pass through life, under 
the various discipline with which Divine Providence is pleased to 
visit them, the moral characters of all are naturally the same. 

4. Mankind are equal in respect to their immortality. Their 
bodies are alike destined to decay, and to sleep in the dust, and 
their souls are all equally destined to survive their bodies, and to 
live forever. Whatever proves that one man has a soul proves the 
same of another ; and all the evidence which the light of nature af- 
fords that the soul of any individual is immortal, is equally conclu- 
sive in proving that the souls of all mankind are so. Immortality is 
clearly unfolded in the volume of divine truth, and is uniformly rep- 
resented as extending to all. It is not the immortality of a particu- 
lar class of men, but of the species, which is brought to light. Every 
one must give an account of himself to God ; all must appear before 
the judgment seat of Christ, all nations are to be gathered together, 
and separated according to their characters; and whether destined 
to a state of reward or punishment, the existence of all is to be con- 
tinued without end. In respect to immortality, therefore, one na- 
tion or one individual has no pre-eminence over another. A per- 
fect equality prevails through the world. The veriest savage that 
roams the forest has commenced an existence as interminable as 
that of the christian and the philosopher. ‘The most abject slave, 
that cringes under the frowns and imprecations of a tyrant, has a 
soul as deathless as his haughty master. 

5, Mankind are equal in respect to their native rights. As they 

ss a common nature and are members of the same great family ; 
a3 they are equal in the several respects which have been mentioned, 
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each individual enjoys certain rights-which others are bound to ré 
spect. Every person has a perfect right to his life, to his liberty, to 
the property which he lawfully acquires and to whatever happiness 
he may enjoy without injuring himself or others. There is no one 
who is not conscious that these rights belong to himself, and we in- 
tuitively perceive that they belong to all mankind. It is on this 
principle that civil governments are established It is the design of 
government not to abridge but to secure to men their rights. Such 
is the depravity of human nature that the weak are exposed to inju- 
ries from the strong, the simple and ignorant from the artful and in- 
triguing. The rights of some are liable to be disregarded and 
trampled on by others. For this reason governments are instituted 
and laws are enacted that what an individual could not do to secure 
his rights, may be done by a more powerful arm. ‘The rights how- 
ever which have been mentioned and others which might be noticed, 
do not depend for their existence on any civil institutions. They 
are natural. Men are born with them. They prevail through the 
world, and are common to all mankind in every age and in every 
nation. In this respect all men are equal. The God of nature has 
made them so, and it cannot be otherwise. It is one of those self- 
evident truths which, though it may be illustrated, neither needs nor 
admits of proof, and against which no argument can be advanced. 
Whatever bea man’s complexion, nation, or language, however remote 
from .the blessings of civilized society may be his residence, however 
deeply his mind may be depressed by ignorance and superstition, he 
enjoys the same native rights with his fellow men in all parts of the 
earth. And the equality of men in this respect is unalterable. One 
may acquire a superiority toothers in wealth, in power, in knowledge 
and Virtue, but there are rights to which they will always have an 
equal claim with himself. ‘Thus it appears that notwithstanding the 
variety of peculiarities by which mankind are distinguished from 
each other, they not only belong to the same species, but are all 
equal in respect to their natural faculties, their moral agency, their 
original characters, their immortality and their native rights. 

In thus illustrating the equality of mankind, it has been my ob- 
ject to invite your attention to the atrocious criminality of trading 
in slaves, or of holding them in a state of bondage. This is a sub- 
ject, which it is thought the preceding illustration is fitted to set in 
a proper light, and it is surely one of which it is highly important 
that just sentiments should be impressed upon the public mind. In 
this section of our country we have no slaves; and we are apt to 
imagine that slavery is abolished among the American people at 
large. A Society has been formed for sending back to Africa and 
colonizing there the free people of color, and we are apt to imagine 
that the traffick in slaves is at an end and that the native African, 
now dwells quietly and safely in his cottage. But no. This in- 
human traffick is still carried on. The negro is not yet safe in his 
native land. Thousands of those ill-fated creatuses are annually 
torn from their country, from the endearments of home and of kin- 
dred, and hurried across the Atlantic to drag out their lives in mis- 
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erable servitude. In this traffick citizens of the United States are 
often engaged, and though the importation of slaves is prohibited, 
many of them, there is sti!l reason to believe, are clandestinely in- 
troduced among the slave-holders of the South. In view of what 
has been said of the equality of mankind, as well as from the prin- 
ciples and habits in which you have been educated, you are prepar- 
ed to see that this traffick in human flesh is criminal, is barbarous, 
is detestible inthe extreme. Political differences may exist among 
you, but in this sentiment you are doubtless agreed. ‘That a senti- 
ment so just may be more deeply impressed on your minds, and 
that you may see how far our common country is implicated in a 
practice so shocking to humanity, permit me a little more fully to 
set the evil before you with some of the circumstances which at- 
tend it. 

The Africans, though they exhibit the ignorance and many of 
the vices of man in an uncivilized state, are more mild and inof- 
fensive than many other savage nations. Except where the Moors 
have settled among them and their bad passions have been awakened 
by peculiar circumstances, they live together in harmony and peace. 
Their wants are few and easily supplied from the soil, the water, 
and the chase, and they enjoy as much happiness as could be ex- 
pected in a state secluded from the blessings of civilization and 
christianity. They cultivate the social virtues, are hospitable and 
friendly to strangers from whom they apprehend no evil, and are 
rather distinguished for their respect to old age, and their attach- 
ment to truth. ‘Travellers among them agree in a representation 
corresponding to this. I shall doubtless be excused in particularly 
mentioning an instance of their hospitality recorded by Mungo 
Park. This interesting traveller coming to a negro cottage one eve- 
ning, weary and drenched with rain, its simple inhabitants gave 
him a cordial welcome—and while he enjoyed the best repast and 
accommodations which the dwelling afforded, the daughters express- 
ed their sympathy and kindness in an artless song. The import of 
their words, which were doubtless uncouth as they uttered them, has 
been exhibited by Montgomery in the following beautiful lines : 

The winds were roaring and the white man fled; 
The rains of night descended on his head ; 

The poor white man sat down beneath our tree ; 
Weary and faint and far from home was he ; 

For him no mother fills with milk the bow]; 

No wife prepares the bread to cheer his soul ; 
Pity the poor white man who sought our tree ; 
No wife, no mother and no home has he. 

Thus sang the negro’s daughters. Under how many a christ- 
ian roof, would a wandering, shelterless stranger meet with a less 
cordial reception! Yetthe negroes of Africa are destined to acruel 
and perpetual slavery by white men, by civilized men, by men bear- 
ing the name of christians ! 

Look at the scene which follows when a number of slave-ships ar- 
rive on the coast of Africa. Some trifles are offered which make a 
deep impression on the savage mind, and natives of the country, or 
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others stationed there for the purpose, are soon found who will en- 
gage to furnish a complement of negroes foreach cargo. Measures 
may have been previously taken to meet this engagement, if not 
they are now adopted. A lawless banditti are often armed and com- 
missioned for this dreadful work. To them it is nearely equal 
whether they accomplish the object by purchase, or by stratagem 
and force. ‘he path of the unsuspecting traveler is ambushed, 
and he becomes at once a slave. ‘I'he little cottage is suddenly 
surrounded, and its occupants, parents and children, share the same 
fate ; the peaceful village is encompassed at dead of night, and num- 
bers awaked from sleep to be forcibly bound and condemned to 
hopeless captivity. By these and other means, a multitude of these 
unhappy beings are collected and driven to the shore like so many 
cattle. Nay, driven with more cruelty than cattle ; for they more 
frequently feel the lash, and are chained together in such a manner 
as renders travelling painful. When brought to the shore, they 
are examined by ‘the christian broker in the trade of blood,’ with 
an insensibility of which we should think a savage would not be 
capable, and if he finds them, in his own language, merchantable, 
they are crowded together into the pestiferous hold of his ship. 
In this transaction the attachments of home, the feelings of friend- 
ship, and the ties of nature are disregarded. Parents and children, 
husbands and wives, brothers and sisters are not only torn from their 
native residence, but separated from each other, and their tears, 
their lamentations and entreaties avail them nothing. What must 
be the anguish of their feelings at such a separation, confined in 
the incommodious hold of a slave-ship, and with the prospect of a 
laborious and perpetual servitude before them in a foreign land, 
and they know not under whose power! A situation more com- 
pletely wretched, imagination can scarcely conceive. . What man of 
sensibility, could witness a scene like this without being filled with 
horror?) Were such a scene to be exhibited upon our shores; were 
our acquaintance and family connections to be torn from their coun- 
try and their friends, and destined to a foreign and toilsome slavery 
for lifeSit would be regarded as such a barbarous outrage upon hu- 
manity, that the highest indignation would be excited through the 
land, and throughout the civilized world. ‘The authors of such an 
outrage would find no refige to secure them from public justice. 
But let us remember, that all mankind are naturally equal. The 
negro is equal in many respects, especially in his native rights, with 
those who enslave him. His life, liberty and happiness are as val- 
uable to him as ours are to us, and the outrage which we have no- 
ticed committed on the coast of Africa, is as horrible there, as it 
would be here. But there, such transactions are very common. 
Multitudes of the natives of that country are shipped every year. 
It is but a few years since it was computed that there were annually 
exported from Africa a hundred thousand slaves. The number at 
present is probably less but it is still great. 

This traflick is not limited in its cffects to those who are enslaved. 
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It is productive of awful consequences among the negroes at home. 
It holds out a lure which overpowers in the savage mind, the mo- 
tives of duty and the attachments of kindred ; it awakens the worst 
passions of their nature ; it renders them ferocious, when they would 
otherwise be mild. It sets them at war, when they would otherwise 
live in peace. The leader of a tribe may sell every captive he can 
obtain, and thereby procure the means of intoxication, or deck his 
person with European productions. He is, therefore, easily prompt- 
ed to engage in contentions and wars with neighboring tribes for 
the purpose of obtaining prisoners for the slave-market. Negroes 
themselves become slave-holders and slave-traders. Wars are mul- 
tiplied far in the interior of the country, other outrages are practic- 
ed, and captives are conducted in large companies, from near a 
thousand miles. The same traffick renders the natives treacherous 
and cruel. It exhibits a temptation which sometimes triumphs over 
natural affections, and for the means of intoxication or for some glit- 
tering trifle, a brother betrays his brother, and a father his son into 
slavery. ‘This is a very faint and imperfect representation of the 
evils which the slave trade occasions among the Africans at home. 

Those who are sold and destined to a state of slavery abroad, as 
observed before, are crowded together in the hold of a ship for trans- 
portation across the atlantic. Here their situation is necessarily 
distressing. They are without clothing and without beds. Their 
sleep and repose during the voyage are only such as can be enjoyed 
upon the hard and naked plank, rendered still more incommodious 
by the tossings of the vessel. The free use of their limbs is denied 
them, lest they should make attempts to recover their liberty. They 
are fastencd to each other in irons. With the sensibilities of 
men, of which nothing can deprive them, they feel the wretchedness 
of their situation and prospects. Many of them, often form the des- 
perate resolution of putting an end to their temporal existence by 
abstinence, and can only be induced to take sufficient food to sup- 
port life by repeated scourging. By the melancholly which preys 
upon them; by the hardships which they endure, and the unhealth- 
iness of being secluded from a salubrious air, vast numbers of them 
actually die during the voyage, and are thrown into the ocean.— 
The miseries which are suffered by the surviving are extreme, and 
when they arrive at the place of their destination,they are again sold to 
those who will give the most for them; they experience another painful 
separation; they are conducted or rather driven in different direc- 
tions to the places of their respective residence and labor, and thence 
doomed to servitude as lasting as life. Ah! what must be the feel- 
ings of a human being; what must be the negroe’s feelings in a sit- 
uation like this?’ He has bid a final adieu to the blessings of free- 
dom. He has been barbarously torn from the land of his fathers, 
and has exchanged the sweets of liberty for the bitterness of slavery. 
His thoughts are still free ; and how must his heart sicken within 
him when he revisits in remembrance the spot where his infancy 
sported, where his first attachments were formed, where his first 
pleasures were enjoyed ?— 
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When toiling, panting in the land of cains, 
His spirit wanders to his native plains ; 
His little lonely dwelling there he sees ; 
Beneath the shade of his paternal trees, 
The home of comfort then before his eyes, 
The terrors of captivity arise ? 

Hope, which is the solace of the miserable in almost every situa- 
tion, cannot beam upon him. He has no prospect of liberation or 
reward, but must spend each day in laboring to enrich another with- 
out the smallest recompense. He is shut out from the consolations 
of religion. Could these be imparted to his mind, they would prove 
an antidote to his sufferings. But no pains are taken to instruct 
him in the truths and precepts of revelation. He is studiously kept 
in ignorance of every thing which might meliorate his condition. 
And in addition to all this, as if his oppressors would extend his 
sufferings to the utmost limits of his power to endure them, he is 
treated with severity, and often with wanton cruelty. Yes, though 
the slaves are men and naturally equal with those who hold ihem in 
bondage, it is established by unquestionable testimony that they are 
often treated worse than a humane man would treat his cattle. If 
they loiter in their work, they feel the lash enforced by resentment. 
Their sweat is exacted with stripes that mercy with a bleeding heart, 
weeps when she sees inflicted on a brute. Ah how deep a guilt at- 
taches itself to the characters of those who enslave their fellow men, 
or unnecessarily hold them in cruel bondage! Wealth may throw 
round them a splendor which hides their deformity in view of the 
world, but to God who equally looks on the slave and his master it 
is obvious. In thus trampling upon the rights of humanity, there 
is a degree of criminality in his sight of which we can form but a 
faint conception. Well might Cowper exclaim, (and what man of 
generous and humane feelings, would not cordially adopt a similar 
language) 

T would not have a slave to till my ground, 

To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 

And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earn’d. 
No: dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 
Just estimation priz’d above all price, 

I had much rather be myself the slave, 

And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. 

And is slavery tolerated in this land of liberty ;—under this mild 
and equitable government, in the preamble of whose constitution 
we declare “ that all men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness?” Is slavery tolerated 
here? Yes, strange as it may appear, it is. Inthese United States 
there are not less than twelve hundred thousand slaves. Such a 
number of our fellow men, whose native rights are equal and whose 
civil privileges ought to be equal with our own, are held in cruel 
bondageamong us. Their situation is doubtless less deplorable than 
that of their unfortunate brethren in the West Indies, but even here 
it is sufficiently wretched. Slavery however disguised is a bitter 
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draught. Its continuance in our country imvolves a deep degree of 
national guilt, and must e contemplated with regret by the philan- 
thropist and the christian. But, the manumission of the slaves, is 
an event which we cannot expect will soon take place. Nay, we 
ean hardly indulge the hope that it will take place at all without the 
special interposition of heaven. The prospect of its Leing realized 
in the ordinary course of events, is entirely cut off by a recent act 
of our government. 

The act to which I refer is the admission of a new stafe into the 
Union generally called the Missouri Territory, with the privilege of 
holding slaves in perpetual bondage. Seldom has so disgraceful an 
act past the legislature of a free people. Never perhaps was so foul 
a stain fastened upon the American character in the eyes of other 
nations, in which the principles of liberty are understood and appre- 
ciated. While so many purposes of benevolence are in agitation, 
and while the powers of Europe are deliberating upon Measures to 
abolish the slave trade, the Congress of these states after a long and 
elaborate discussion, have past an act which has an obvious tenden- 
cy to widen the bounderies of slavery at home, and to encourage the 
traffic in slaves abroad! Well may Europeans laugh at our decla- 
mations about liberty and the rights of man. But to the honor of 
New-England and some other states be it recorded, this act was ably 
and fperseveringly opposed by their representatives. A few only 
were induced after all the disingenuous manoeuvers of its abettors to 
vote in its favor. ‘The measure was principally supported by the rep- 
resentation from the south and west, where slavery is’ fashionable. 
And here you will indulge me in noticing for a moment, the contra- 
riety which is sometimes obvious between the professions and prac- 
tices of men. The slave-holders you know, are professedly staunch 
Republicans. In their apparent attachment to republicanism, many 
of them are enthusiastic. But how does this correspond with the 
practice of trafficking in their fellow men, or holding them in un- 
willing survitude? Is it pot a first principle of repul.licanism that 
the native rights of men are equal, and should be inviolable? How 
then can he be a republican who tramples upon these rights?) You 
will not surely do me the injustice to construe these remarks into 
any reflection upon the party who call themselves Republicans in 
New-England. They are only designed to suggest to you the im- 
portance of looking at things insteadof names. ‘The phrase r:publi- 
can slave-holder is a solecism. ‘The Emperor Nero whose cruelty 
has long been proverbial—who once expressed a wish that the peo- 
ple of Rome had but one neck, that he might cut off their heads at 
one blow, in my opinion had as good a claim to Le called a Republi- 
can, as any man who trafficks in slaves or unnecessarily holds them 
in bondage. But to return from this digression. 

By admitting the Missouri without any restriction to exclude slav- 
ery, the traffick in slaves is indirectly encouraged. An increasing 
market is opened for them; and while such a market exists, though 
the importation of them is prohibited, they will be imported. The 
Jaw against it has been, and still may be eluded. Slaves may be 
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introduced with little difficulty or hazard through the Spanish prov- 
inces, and those whose interest it is to receive them will not be 
scrnpulous to inquire whether they are legally or illegally procured. 
The states which may be hereafter received into the Union west of 
the Mississippi will doubtless obtain the same privilege with Missouri. 
In a future Congress the number both in the Senate and in the 
House in favor of such a measure, will be greater than it is in the 
present, and the prospect is that the practice of trading in slaves 
and of holding them in servitude will be increased. 

While we contemplate with deep commiseration the condition of 
the slaves, and reflect with heart felt regret upon the existence and 
encouragement of slavery among the American people, we, my hear- 
ers, should learn justly to appreciate, and greatefully to regard the 
personal freedom with which we are favored. ‘‘ The lines are fallen 
mnto us in pleasant places; yea we havea goodly heritage.” The 
unmolested enjoyment of our native rights, and of every attendent 
blessing, must be ascribed to Him from whom cometh down every 
good and perfect gift. ‘T’o Him let our grateful praise ascend. And 
Jet us devoutly rejoice not only that we ourselves are free, but that 
slavery is not tolerated and finds few supporters in this section of 
our country.* Itis and ever must be a curse to the community in 
which it exists. With a deep conviction of the guilt in which it 
originates and the miseries which it prodaces, let us hold it in stead- 
fast abhorrence. J.et us humbly pray for its extirpation from our 
jand and from the world; and instead of contributing in any way 
to encourage a further traffick in the souls of the much injured Af- 
ricans, unite our exertions with those of the benevolent and pious 
to send them the blessings of civilization and religion. 


For the New-England Telegraph. 
THE BLESSEDNESS OF GOD. 


Tue following views of the blessedness of God, expressed .in a 
Sermon by Dr. Emmons, are such as reflect the highest honor upon 
the Divine character, and are adapted to fill the mind of every 
Christian with ineffable delight. 

“To bless is to make happy; and to be blessed is to be happy. 
But though it be easy to define the term blessed, when applied 
to the Deity, yet it is not so easy to form clear and just conceptions 
of the blesseduess or happiness of a being, who is all mind, ora 
pure immaterial spirit. “ God is a spirit,” who is neither material, 
nor connected with any thing material, as our spirits are. This 





* The lion had not, at that time, been aroused trom his den, nor the monster 
prejudice been seen stalking abroad at the North. Had the amiable and pi- 
ous Author lived tilt this day, he would witness more of a pro-slavery spirit, 
and a vastly larger number of pro-slavery men, than, when he wrote this ser- 
moa, he could have any reason to apprehend.—Epirtor. 
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obliges us to conceive of the divine felicity, as purely intellectual. 
The blessedness of God wholly consists in mental views, exercises 
and emotions. And this leads us to inquire what those mental views, 
exercises and emotions are, which conspire to produce his essential 
blessedness. And here I would observe, 

“1. He is necessarily happy in his benevolent feclings. God is 
love. He possesses not only the natural perfections of intelligence, 
wisdom and power, but also the moral attribute of universal benev- 
olence. His benevolent heart is as large as his infinite understand- 
ing, which comprehends the knowledge of himself and of all intelli- 
gent and unintelligent creatures. He has a full and adequate view 
of all his own great and amiable excellencies and perfections, which 
affords him the highest self-approbation. He knows the infinite 
worth and importance of his own infinite existence ; and he exer- 
cises both benevolence and complacency towards himself, accord- 
ing to his supreme greatness and goodness. And he has the same 
constant and compreheusive view of all other beings besides him- 
self; and he feels perfectly benevolent towards the immense num- 
ber of individuals, who compose the whole family of his creatures 
in heaven and earth and all parts of his vast dominions. Ina word, 
his benevolence is as extensive as the universe, and has a kindly 
influence over all, that are capable of enjoying the least degree of 
happiness. Now we all know, that benevolence of any kind always 
gives pleasure to the mind. There is a selfish benevolence, which 
is a happy feeling so long as it continues. There is also a pure 
disinterested ane universal benevolence, which yields a purer, high- 
er, and more lasting satisfaction to the mind. And such is the be- 
nevolence of the Deity. His benevolent feelings, therefore, towards 
himself and all his various and numerous creatures, must be a source 
of pure and permanent felicity. 

“2. God is necessarily happy in expressing his benevolent feel- 
ings. This is something different from the simple feelings of be- 
nevolence. There are immanent emotions of benevolence, which 
are not productive of any external act. Good men have a thousand 
benevolent affections, which they never did and never could express 
by any external actions. The benevolent feelings of the Deity, 
which we have mentioned under the first particular, were chiefly of 
this kind. He is also both able and disposed to express his benev- 
olence in acts of kindness and beneficence, according to his unlim- 
ited and unerring wisdom. He diffusses as much happiness among 
his creatures as his almighty power, guided by his unsearchable wis- 
dom, can produce. He is incessantly exerting his almighty power 
in upholding and preserving both angels and men; and satisfying 
the desires of the many millions of his dependent creatures. And 
all these expressions of his goodness are extremely gratifying to his 
benevolent heart. He makes himself happy by making his creat- 
ures happy. Christ took great pleasure in going about to do good 
and to promote the tempceral and eternal happiness of mankind.— 
But God takes far more pleasure in the innumerable expressions of 
his goodness towards all creatures in heaven and earth. Do pa- 
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rents feel peculiar satisfaction in expressing their love to their chil- 
dren, so does the kind parent of the universe in expressing his good- 
ness and grace to his rational offspring. Hence says our Savior, 
“ If ye being evil know how to give good gilts to your children, how 
much more shall your heavenly Father give the holy spirit to them 
that ask him?” The prophet Micah represents God as delighting 
in the expressions of his pardoning mercy. ‘‘ Who isa God like 
unto thee, that pardoneth iniquity and passeth by the transgression 
of his heritage, because he delighteth in mercy.” And God him- 
self gives the same representation of the pleasure he enjoys in the 
expression of his benevolence. ‘I am the Lord, which exercise 
loving kindness, judgement and righteousness in the earth: for in 
these things I delight, saith the Lord.’’ Much of God’s blessedness 
results from the great and innumerable expressions of his goodness. 
All his acts are benevolent in the works of creation, providence and 
grace; and all conspire to make himtruly blessed. Besides, 

3. God is necessarily happy in beholding the effects of his benev- 
olence. As he loves to promote the happiness of his creatures, so 
he loves to see the happiness, which he bestows and they enjoy. 
As all his works flow from benevolence and tend to diffuse happi- 
ness among intelligent and percipient beings, so all the effects of 
his power are no less effects of his love. Of course he enjoys real 
felicity, in beholding all the works of his hand and effects of his 
goodness. Agreeably to this, we are told that when he had finish- 
ed the work of the creation, ‘ he saw every thing, that he had made ; 
and behold it was very good.” It perfectly pleased him and grati- 
fied his benevolent feelings. He continually beholds all his creat- 
ures and all his works and sees all the happiness, which exists in 
the whole circle of creation. He sees all the joy and felicity, which 
fills the minds of saints and angels in heaven and all the happiness, 
which is enjoyed in this lower world. As heaven and earth are 
full of his goodness, so they are full of objects, which entirely please 
and gratify his benevolent heart. Thus in feeling and expressing 
his pure benevolence and in contemplating the fruits and effects of it, 
through the whole universe, God is truly blessed. The whole of his 
felicity results from or consists in these benevolent views and feel- 
ings. Nor can we conceive, that a pure and perfect Spirit should 
derive the least degree of happiness from any other source. His 
natural perfections, without his moral could yield him no pleasure, 
or satisfaction. His power, knowledge and wisdom, though infi- 
nitely great, could only enable him to do and see all things, without 
enjoying any thing. For the bare view of objects, without any ex- 
ercises of heart, can afford neither pleasure, nor pain to a percip- 
ient Being. Happiness is seated in the heart and not in any mere 
intellectual faculties. ‘This is true of beings, thit are composed of 
flesh and spirit ; and much more of him, who is a pure, uncreated 
mind. If this great, original and eternal Spirit be truly happy, bis 
happiness must exist in his heart. And if it exist in his heart, it 
must flow from his pure, benevolent feelings ; for no other kind of 
feelings can afford real happiness to any intellient, moral being. 
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Were the Deity a pure Intelligence, as many heathen philosophers 
and Christian divines have supposed, it would be impossible, in the 
nature of things, that he should be truly blessed. But if he posses- 
ses true benevolence, he must enjoy self-approbation, which is real 
happiness. I now proceed to show, 

“If. That he is perfectly and forever blessed. This will appear 
from various considerations. 

“1. The blessedness of the Deity is without the least alloy, or mix- 
ture. It is as pure as his perfect benevolence, from which it flows. 
God is love and in him is no malevolence at all. Though the be- 
nevolence of saints in this life affords them some real happiness, yet 
it is mixed with many painful feelings, which arise from the mixture 
of their selfish with their benevolent affections. Their selfishness 
opposes their benevolence and obstructs the happiness, which they 
would otherwise enjoy. But there is no such contrariety of feelings 
in the divine Being. Tlis goodness is without alloy, his love with- 
out defect and his benevolence without malevolence. All the affec- 
tions of his heart are uniform and harmonious. Though his affec- 
tions are infinitely strong, yet his mind is perfectly serene. There 
is no perturbation in his feelings; and though they are as various 
as the immense variety of creatures and objects in the universe, yet 
as they are all of the same benevolent nature, he never feels the 
least conflict or discord in hisown mind. — If his benevolent feelings, 
therefore, yield him the least degree of happiness, they must neces- 
sarily give him pure, perfect and permanent felicity. 

“2. The blessedness of the Deity must be not only unmixed, but 
uninterrupted. ‘There are many things, which serve to interrupt 
the happiness of saints here in this imperfect state, besides their dis- 
cordant feelings. But there is nothing in the universe to interrupt 
the pure and unmixed felicity of the divine Being. He never slum- 
bers, nor sleeps, nor falls into a state of insensibility a single moment. 
He is never obliged to turn his attention from one object to another, 
as all his intelligent creatures are. They cannot view two worlds, 
nor even two distant objects in the same world at once. But God 
can behold all things done in heaven and earth and all parts of the 
universe at one and the same time. He can feel and express his 
benevolence *and see all the effects of it, among all his creatures, 
without a moment’s interruption, or intermission. He never finds 
any difficulty or obstacle in the way of extending his benevolent re- 
gards to any of his creatures, who are always in his sight and in his 
reach. He never sees a good to be done, which is out of his power 
to do. He never sees an evil to be removed from his creatures, 
which it is out of his power to remove. And he never meets with 
any resistance from any other being, which he cannot with infinite 
ease surmount. There is indeed nothing within himself, nor with- 
out himself, which can in a single instance, or for a single moment, 
interrupt the most free and perfect exercise of his benevolence. It 
necessarily follows, that his happiness which flows from his benevo- 
lence, is constant, uninterrupted and permanent. His perfect love 
is a fountain from which perpetual streams of happiness must con- 
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stantly flow and fill his vast, unmeasurable mind. Any interruption 
in the divine blessedness would be a great imperfection in it; but 
there can be no impertection in the nature, or happiness of the Deity. 
He soabsolutely fills and governs the universe, that he can never be 
disappointed, or obstructed in the gratification of his perfect benev- 
olence, which constitues his felicity. 

«3. The blessedness of God must be unlimited, as well as unmix- 
ed and uninterrupted. ‘The happiness of some created beings is 
unmixed and uninterrupted, but never can be unlimited. Their 
finite natures will forever set bounds to their enjoyments. Their 
felicity must necessarily fall short of perfection. Lut the blessed- 
ness of the Deity can admit of no limitation. It is as great as pos- 
sible. This is evident from the great scheme or mode of operation, 
which God formed from eternity. Among all possible n:odes of 
operation, which stood presert to his omniscient. eye, his infinite 
wisdom chose the best, to give the most free, full, extensive expres- 
sions of his perfectly benevolent feelings. Among all possi) le things 
to be done, he determined to do all those, which would diffuse the 
greatest sum of happiness through the universe. He determined 
to make as many worlds and to place as many creatures in them 
and to give those creatures as great capacities for enjoying good, as 
would be necessary to form a system, which should. contain the 
highest possible happiness. In short, he meant to display his infi- 
nite wisdom and almighty power, to give the benevolence of his 
heart the largest possible field of operation. And by forming this 
scheme.of operation, which would give the most unlimited indul- 
gence to his benevolent feelings, he laid a foundation for his own 
unlimited felicity and self enjoyment. For he is so absolutely able 
to fulfil his purposes, that he views them all as absolutely certain of 
accomplishment. Of consequence, he enjoys his whole benevolent 
scheme before it is consummated and brought to a close. If infi- 
nite wisdom could have conceived of any creature, or of any object, 
or of any event, which does not belong to that eternal scheme of 
operation, which God has adopted, he would certainly have taken 
that creature, or that object, or that event into his original design 
of displaying his benevolence to the greatest advantage. We may 
justly conclude, therefore, that God has devised and adopted the 
best possible method to aet out the perfect benevolence of his heart and 
to promote his own highest possible blessedness. This leads me to 
observe, 

“4. That his blessedness is as perfect in duration as in degree. 
The apostle says in the text, “‘ He is blessed forever.” ‘ He is in 
one mind and who can turn him? and what his soul desireth, even 
that he doeti.” He can never see any reason to alter his designs ; 
and therefore it is certain that he never will alter them. He can 
never meet with any insurmountable difficulties.in carrying his de- 
signs into effect; and therefore he will infallibly accomplish them. 
And if he does eventually accomplish all his purposes, his joy will 
be full and his blessedness complete and eternal. He was blessed 
in forming his benevolent designs; he has been blessed in carrying 
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them on; he will be blessed in bringing them to a close; and he 
will be blessed in contemplating them, through interminable ages. 
His blessedness will certainly be as great at the end, as at the be- 
ginning of the world. Nor does it imply any absurdity, to suppose 
that it will be much greater. At the end of the world, all the fruits 
and effects of his infinite benevolence will rise into view and actu- 
ally appear as realities in all their variety, excellence, magnitude 
and importance. We must suppose that God views things as they 
are and not as they are not. He views things, which do not exist, 
as not existing; and things, which do exist, as actually existing. 
He now views the end of the world and the consummation of all his 
designs, as things future and not to come intoexistence. But when 
they have come into existence, he will view them as present, and act- 
ually existing. Where, then, is the absurdity of supposing,that the hap- 
piness of the Deity will rise higher when his great and benevolent 
scheme is accomplished, than it ever was before?’ And where is the ab- 
surdity of supposing, that his blessedness should perpetually rise higher 
and higher, as the successive scenes of eternity are perpetually open- 
ing and displaying new effects of his benevolence? It is certain, that the 
felicity of saints and angels will perpetually and eternally increase as 
they perpetually discover new and glorious effects of the divine benev- 
olence in the works of creation, providence and redemption. And 
why should not the divine felicity increase, as God perpetually and 
eternally sees the growing holiness and happiness of all his holy 
creatures, which are new effects of his infinite benevolence? This 
does not imply, that the divine blessedness has not been and will 
not be as great as possible in any moment of infinite duration. — 
But whether his blessedness will forever increase or not, yet there 
is a foundation in his nature and designs for being supremely and 
infinitely blessed for ever and ever.” 

Upon the foregoing sentiment, a clergyman, in a letter to one of 
his brethren in the ministry,—which I have liberty to publish,— 
reasons thus conclusively :--- 

“The view which Dr. Emmons has given of the Divine blessed- 
ness, is, to my mind, perfectly clear and satisfactory. The Dr. 
must be correct in the idea, that the happiness of the Deity is con- 
tinually increasing. And this is so far from being any imperfection 
in his nature, that it is his crowning perfection. For, notwithstand- 
ing this increase, he is always as happy as possible in every instant 
of duration. The truth is, there are three distinct sources of enjoy- 
ment to the Divine mind the past, the present, and the future. He is 
always re flecting uponthe past, anticipating the future, and enjoying 
the present. Now if either ofthese sources increases without dimin- 
ishing the others ; then his happiness must on the whole increase. 
Let us see whether it is not so. 

“1. The happiness he enjoys by way of anticipation can never 
decrease. This is absolutely certain. For though he has been an- 
ticipating future good from all eternity; yet his delightful anticipa- 
tions have never reached, and they never can reach the end of 
future duration, seeing it is absolutely endless. There is now and 
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there always will be just as much holiness and happiness for Om- 
niscience to foresee as there ever was. Though the wheels of dura- 
tion are ever rolling forward, yet the future prospect is always bound- 
less still. But, 

“2. Though his anticipations can never diminish, yet his reflections 
must always iarrease. For there will always be more and more past 
events for his Omniscient mind to reflect upon, during every instant 
of eternal duration ; and that too whether we consider his own past 
exercises or those of his creatures. That source of enjoyment to 
the Divine mind, therefore, which consists in reflections upon the 
past must necessarily increase to alleternity. Besides, 

“3. There is another source of enjoymentto the Divine mind en- 
tirely distinct from the past and the future, and that is the present. 
Now, God’s enjoyment of the present, must always be in exact pro- 
portion to the amount of present good. Consequently, their source 
of enjoyment to the Divine mind is continually increasing. If pres- 
ent good will always increase, God’s enjoyment of it must always in- 
crease. Here the question is not whether the antictpation of future 
good is equal to the enjoyment of the present; for let this be as it 
may, these two sources of enjoyment must be entirely distinct from 
each other. If the present as well asthe past is continually increas- 
ing, without diminishing the future ; then the conclusion is irresist- 
ible, that there must be an abaplute increase of happiness. 

“ These considerations prove that God is continually increasing in 
holiness as well as happiness. His holiness is comprised in his love. 
Now his love to his kingdom will always grow, as his kingdom 
grows. For, the more lovely and important it becomes, the more 
he will love it, both with benevolence and complacency. And the 
greater his love, the more lovely he becomes himself. And on this 
account he will love himself as well as his kingdom more and more 
forever. 

“ Again, if God is actually increasing in holiness and happiness, 
then he will increase faster than any or all his creatures. So that 
the difference between creatures and their Creator, instead of 
diminishing as is generally supposed, will increase to . xs 





ANECDOTE OF GEORGE III. LATE KING OF ENGLAND. — His Maj- 
esty was accustomed, after hearing a Sermon, to walk and discourse 
with the preacher. On such an occasion, speaking toa fashionable 
preacher, he asked him whether he had read bishops Andrews, San- 
derson, Sherlock, &c. The pigmy divine replied, ‘ No, please your 
Majesty, my reading is all modern. The writers of whom your 
Majesty speaks are now obsolete, though I doubt not they might 
have been very well for those days.” The King, turning upon his 
heel, rejoined, with pointed emphasis, ‘There were giants on the 
earth in those days.’ 
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For the New-England Telegraph. 
QUESTIONS FOR A BIBLE CLASS. 


BY A PASTOR. 


** Search the Scriptures.’ — Joun v. 39. 

‘These were more noble than those in Thessalonica, in that they received 
the word with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, wheth- 
er those things were so.” —Acrts xvii. 11. 


LESSON I. 


GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


Who was Matthew, the writer of the Book, which you are now 
about to commence ? 

Why is this portion of the Bible called a “ Gospel 1” 

Why is it called the ‘‘ Gospel according to Matthew?” 

What other persons wrote similar portions of the Bible ? 

Were they all numbered with Christ’s twelve disciples? 

Who was Luke ? 

Is this portion of the Bible, upon the study of which you are 
about to enter, to be considered as a pari of the ‘ Sacred Scriptures ?” 

Of what authority, then, is it to be regarded ?—[See 2 Timothy, 
iii. 16; and 2 Peter, i. 19—21.] 

Cuarter i. Verse 1.—Why is the Gospel according to Matthew 
called “ the Book of the Generation of Jesus Christ ?” 

Why is Jesus Christ called the son of David, and the ‘son of 
Abraham ? 

Who was Abraham ? 

Do you recollect any promise made to Abraham concerning Jesus 
Christ 1—[Genesis, xxii. 18 ; and Galatians iii. 16.] 

Who was David? 

Was there any promise made to David concerning Jesus Christ ? 
[Acts, ii. 29—31 ; 2 Sam. vii. 12—16.} 

V. 2—17. Is there any other Genealogy of Christ given in the 
New Testament ? 

Where? 

Do these genealogies appear to agree ? 

Is there any real disagrecment between them? 

Why? 

Axs.—Matthew gives the lineage of Joseph, and Luke that of Mary. 

Of what use are these genealogies? 

Did God renew the same promises to Isaac and Jacob, which he 
made to Abraham ?—[Ps. cv. 9, 10; Gen. xxvi. 2—4; xxviii. 12— 


14. 

To were the brethren of Judas, referred to in the second verse ? 

Do you recollect any prophecy, that Christ was to spring from 
Judah, rather than from any other son of Jacob 7?—Gen. xlix. 10; 
Matt. ii. 5,6; Micah v. 2.} 

Docs the genealogy of Christ teach any important truth? 
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LESSON IIE. 


V. 18—25. Are there any facts recorded here? 

How long since did they take place ? 

How long after the creation of the world? 

Where did they take place ? 

Have we any account of the birth of Christ in any other place? 

Was Mary fore-warned of the birth of Christ ? 

By whom was she fore-warned 1—[ Luke i. Ch.] 

Is any thing said of Mary in any other place ? 

Whag became of her, after Christ was crucified ? 

Was there any thing miraculous in relation to the birth of Christ ? 

Why was he called Jesus? 

Where do you find the prophecy referred to in the 23d verse ? 

Is there any ductrine taught in this verse? 

How does it appear that that doctrine is taught here? 

Do you think of any other passage of Scripture, which teaches 
the same doctrine ? 

Ch. ii. V. 1, 2. Where is Bethlehem? 

In what direction from Jerusalem ? 

Who was Herod? 

What was his character ? 

What facts are here related ? 

In what sense was Christ to be a king ? 

V. 3. Why was Herod and the inhabitants of Jerusalem troubled, 
when they heard the statement of the wise men? 

V. 4. Who were the Chief Priests ? 

Who were the Scribes ? 

V. 5, 6. Where do you find the prophecy here alluded to? 

V. 7, 8. What was Herod’s pretence in calling the wise men, and 
sending them to Bethlehem? 

Was Herod sincere ? 

Hew does this appear? 

V. 9, 10. By what were the wise men guided to Bethlehem ? 

Why were they so much rejoiced to see the star? 

V. 11, 12. What did the wise men do when they found Jesus 
and Mary? 

Where did they find them? 

Why were they in a manger ? 

Do you recollect any other place in the New Testament, where 
similar facts are recorded ? 

Was it right tor the wise men to worship Christ? 

Why? 
- Do you recollect any other example of worship bestowed upag 

hrist ? 

What de you mean by worship? 

Is it right to worship any being but God? 

Can you bring any direct command, in the Bible, to worship 
Chroist ? 

Why did. net the wise men retusa to Hered? 


- 
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V. 13—23. _Where is Egypt? 

Which way from Jerusalem ? 

For what was Egypt rendered remarkable in the Holy Scriptures ? 

Why did Joseph and Mary take Jesus and flee into Egypt ? 

How does it appear, that Herod intended to destroy Christ? 

In what part of Jeremiah do you find the prophecy alluded to in 
the 17th and 18th verses? 

When was Christ brought again out of Egypt? | 

Where do you find the prophecy referred to in the 15th verse ? 

Why did not Joseph and Mary return to Bethleham, when they 
went up out of Egypt? ‘ 

What prophets speak of Christ, as being ‘‘ called a Nazarene ?” 

Note sy way or Answer :—“ Nazarene” was used as a term of reproach. 
When any one was reproached, or treated as a vile person, it was equivalent 
to calling him a ‘‘ Nazarene;’’ and vice versa. When therefore Christ is 
represented in the Psalms, and inthe Prophets, especially in the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah, as suffering great personal reproach; it was equivalent to 
saying, ‘ He shall be calleda Nazarene.’ Hence the question of Nathanael] 
John i. 46, “ Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth ?” 


From the Utica Christian Repository: 
EXPOSITION OF ROMANS 9. 3. 


For I could wish that myself were accursed from Christ, for my brethren, 
my kinsmen, according to the flesh. 


Tue doctrines revealed in this chapter, are extremely iuteresting 
to all descriptions of men. They uniformly awaken their feelings, 
and compel them to discover, in a greater or less degree, the moral 
state of their hearts. Every verse has passed the ordeal of the strict- 
est criticism ; especially the one under consideration. No one has 
been more closely investigated, nor has any one more perplexed 
those who would depart from its obvious meaning. No particular 
notice will, at present, be taken of the various and discordant expo- 
sitions which have been given. The principal object will be to prove, 
from the established rules of exegesis, that the design of the apostle 
was to convey the precise ideas, which the literal construction of 
the English translation presents. 

In the passage under consideration, taken in its connection, the 
design of the apostle appears to be, to express the sacrifice he would 
make, could he, by such a sacrifice, save his nation from final per- 
dition. ‘I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience also 
bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost, that 1 have great heaviness, 
and continual sorrow in my heart. For 1 could wish that myself 
were accursed from Christ, for my brethren, my kinsmen, accord- 
ing to the flesh.” ‘i 

The words, “ accursed from Christ,” are not equivocal. Their 
common received meaning is, to be separated from Christ. . To be 
separated from Christ, is to be separated from all the blessings of 
bis atonement. 
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That this was the meaning of the apostle Paul, appears evident 
from the following considerations. 

1. From the literal translation and construction of the original. 

It will not be denied but that the passage will bear a different 
translation. ‘The only method, therefore, by which we can obtain 
the true sense of the passage, is to try both translations by the es- 
tablished rules of exegesis. It is well known, that in rendering one 
language into another, different words may 'be used, and words 
which will materially alter the sense of the writer. But an invaria- 
ble and established rule of just translation is, to give the most literal 
translation of the words, unless some just cause can be shown, why 
there should be a departure from such a literal use of words. 

It will not be denied that the original is literally translated in our 
English copies. But if it can be made to appear that a literal trans- 
lation is hostile to any fundamental doctrine of revealed religion, or 
inconsistent with the context ; then depart from a literal translation, 
and use one that will remove these difficulties. 

But it is contended that no such reasons exist in the present case. 
If the apostle was willing to sacrifice himself for the good of his 
nation, this discovers no selfishness, and is hostile to no scriptural 
doctrine, but on the contrary, shows an amiable disposition of 
heart. 

This argument is irresistible, until it can be proved that the trans- 
lation is not literal, or until there can be shown some just reason for 
departing from a literal translation of the passage. 

2. Such a saérifice as is expressed in the passage, is no greater 
than benevolence demanded. 

Benevolence consists in wishing well to all sensitive beings. It 
uniformly estimates the happiness of every creature according to its 
real worth, or capability of enjoying happiness or suffering misery. 
It is essential to its existence, that a greater good be uniformly pre- 
ferred to a less one. It was this that led the benevolent Son of 
God to endure the curse of the law, “ that God might be just and 
justify him that believeth.” And the same temper of heart wouid 
have led the apostle to wish himself accursed from Christ, if, by it, 
he could effect the salvation.of millions of his “ kinsmen according 
to the flesh.” It was in itself better ‘that one man should be ac- 
cursed from Christ,” than “‘ that the whole nation” should perish. 

Notwithstanding the happiness and eternal salvation of Paul was 
of equal value, in itself considered, with the happiness and salvation 
of any one of his brethren ; yet it was not equal in value to the end- 
less felicity of them all. If, therefore, he loved his neighbor as 
himself, benevolence would have led him to renounce all the bless- 
ings of the’ gospel, could he, by so doing, deliver the whole nation 
- of the Jews, then existing, from everlasting burnidgs. 

To deny this, is to deny every principle of henevolence. It is 
virtually to deny that benevolence induced the Father to sacrifice 
his beloved Son for sinners; or that benevolence led the Lord Jesus 
to give “‘ himself a ransom for all.’’ In one word, it is to deny that 
a less good is ever to be sacrificed for a greater. 
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Why may not the apostle be allowed to express what he ought to 
feel?’ When he speaks the language of benevolence, why should 
invention be racked, and every art of criticism and sophistry be us- 
ed, to put a different construction on his words? 

Had this been his language while in a state of nature, doubts 
might, with the greatest propriety, have been entertained of his sin- 
cerity, or of the correctness of the translation. But as his life, ex- 
ertions, sufferings and death evinced the great benevolence of his 
heart, we are bound to give a literal construction of the passage un- 
der consideration. 

3. Other pious and inspired writers have expressed themselves in 
a similar manner, where this is the obvious meaning of their words. 

Though this instance of Paul’s benevolence were the only one of 
the kind left on divine record, we should be under obligation to re- 
ceive it as true; but as there are other instances of a similar nature, 
they confirm this opinion of the design of the apostle. 

Moses, the ancient lawgiver of Israel, expressed himself in lan- 
guage, if possible, more strong and decisive. 

While he was receiving the law from God, on mount Sinai, (Ex. 
32,) Aaron and Israel were renouncing the God of their fathers, 
and paying divine homage to a golden calf. The anger of God wax- 
ed hot against them. Moses saw that their destruction was near. 
He prayed that mercy might be extended tothem. The answer 
was, ‘‘ Let me alone, that my wrath may wax hot against them, and 
that I may consume them; and I will make of thee a great nation.” 
On the morrow, Moses renewed his supplications, and tendered him- 
self as an atonement for Israel. He said, “Oh! this people have 
sinned a great sin—Yet now, if thou wilt, forgive their sin ; if not, 
blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast written.’””’ The 
answer ofGod to this prayer, and his subsequent conduct determine 
the import of the words of Moses, ‘“‘ And the Lord said unto Moses, 
whosoever hath sinned against me, him will I blot out of my book. 
Therefore, now go, lead the people unto the place of which I have 
spoken unto thee ; behold mine angel shall go before thee: never 
theless, in the day when I visit, I will visit their sin upon them.” 

This reply supposes, that to be blotted from the book of God, was 
the proper punishment of sin. For, if it. was not, why did God re 

ly ‘* Whosoever hath sinned against me, him will I blot out of my 
book ?” This construction is confirmed by John. Compare Rev. 
3, 5. with the words of Moses. The plain language of Moses ap- 
pears to be this: ‘If now you ean pardon this guilty people, pardon 
them; but if you cannot do it without some eaerifice, here, I tender 
myself: take away my part out of the book of life.” It is by no 
means an improbable conjecture, that the apostle had Jefore him, 
this instance of Moses, when he expressed himself in the language of 
the text. Such a tender of his salvation, must have convinced his 
brethren, that the followers of Jesus were actuated by the same 
benevolence that so uniformly shone in the life of their leader and 
lawgiver. But whether this supposition is true or false, the cases 
of Moses and Paul are parallel. 
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The language of David when he commanded the ark to be return- 
ed to Jerusalem, and that of Job, when God had “ removed his hope 
as a tree,” manifest the same benevolent temper of heart. The 
Jeast that can be said of them, is, that they prove, beyond contro- 
versy, that a less good should be sacrificed for a greater. 

Such instances left on sacred record, confirm the literal construc- 
tion of the words of the apostle, and afford strong if not conclusive 
testimony, that when he wished himself accursed from Christ, he 
was willing to be furever separated from all the blessings of the gos- 
pel, if by so doing, the salvation of the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel might be effected. 

It will only be added, 

4. That sucha degree of benevolence, the gospel of Jesus requires 
of every person. 

Should it appear that the great apostle to the Gentiles had some 
eminent exercises of holiness, which are not commonly granted to 
saints, this would afford no just ground to vary the literal translation. 
Manifestations were made to him ofan-uncommon nature. To sup- 
pose that such an extraordinary servant of the Lord Jesus should 
have his heart filled with benevolence to so great a degree, as to be 
willing to be forever accursed, that he might save his brethren from 
endless ruin, is by no means an improbable supposition. But ifthe 
requisitions of the gospel are examined, it will be found, that such 
benevolence is required of every saint. 

** Without holiness, no man can see the Lord.’’ Holiness is de- 
fined by the Lord Jesus to consist in supreme love to God and dis- 
interested benevolence to all men. ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.” ‘ On these 
two commandments hang all the law and the prophets.” There 
can be no holiness where such love does not exist. 

But is it possible to possess such love, and yet be unwilling to 
sacrifice a less good fora greater? All the requisitions of the gos- 
pel, which enjoin self-denial, charity, enduring the loss of all things, 
&c. are founded on the broad basis. of love to our neighbor, in de- 
gree, equal to the love we exercise towards ourselves. If any of 
the humble followers of Jesus, by being forever separated from all 
the blessings which Christ procured, could secure the salvation of 
millions of his fellow mortals, but should refuse, would he possess 
the temper of heart which the gospel requires ? 

This same apostle, in the chapter preceding, informs us, that, “ if 
we have not the spirit of Christ, we are none of his.” But can 
that man possess the spirit of Jesus, who will not sacrifice a less for 
a greater good, or who will not euffer a less evil, to deliver from a 
greater? 

If he cannot, where shall the bounds of benevolence be fixed ? 
Is he required ‘to lay down his life for the life of his brethren,” 
and shall he not lay down his sow/, for the souls of his brethren ?— 
If the gospel required Paul to suffer, as he did suffer for the salva- 
tion of sinners, where shall the extent of his sufferings end, if their 
deliverance can be effected by them ? 
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The fact is, that the very temper and spirit of the gospel are 
founded on the benevolence that Paul expresses in the text, accord- 
ing to our translation. This consideration fixes beyond any reason- 
able doubt, the meaning of the words which are under consid- 
eration. 

Such benevolence, the selfish hearts of the Jews would be dis- 
posed to controvert. He therefore is justifiable in the solemn ap- 
peal by which they are introduced: “I say the truth in Christ, I hie 
not; my conscience also, bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost.” 
Such a solemn asservation would have been needless, if his object 
had been to convince them that before his conversion he was will- 
ing to abjure Christ. It can be justified on no principle but that 
the benevolent exercises of his heart were such, that to give them 
validity to his brethren, they must be confirmed by the name of the 
Redeemer, he loved, and the Holy Ghost in which he believed. 

To the exposition given, I am sensible there are objections, 
which are considered formidable. An answer to two of them, it is 
believed, will answer any that have been raised. 

The first is, That the sentiment vindicated supposes, that the 
apostle was willing that the covenant of God with his people that 
they should persevere to eternal life, should fail. For, unless that 
should be broken, he could not in this sense be accursed from 
Christ. 

This objection receives its whole force from taking for granted 
that which is not true. It supposes, that the apostle wished himself 
accursed from Christ, unconditionally; or with this only condition, 
that they might be saved. But no such sentiment has been vindi- 
cated in the above observations. The words of Dr. Whitby on this 
passage, will very clearly express the sentiment which has been sup- 
ported. He paraphrases the apostle’s wordsthus: “I could even wish (if 
it were proper to make such a wish, if it would avail to make so 
many happy,) I could even wish so great a blessing to my brethren, 
though with the loss of my own happness.” 

The apostle says, “‘ I could wish ;” that is, viewing their salvation 
and my own, in themselves considered, I could sacrifice my own, to 
ensure theirs. Many things, in themselves, are desirable, which, 
all things being considered, are not desirable. The salvation of the 
fallen angels is in itself desirable; but when the purposes of God, 
and the good of his government are considered, their salvation is 
not, on the whole desirable. When God speaks of the final perdi- 
tion of ungodly men, as an event, simply considered, he says, “ As 
I live, I have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth.” But when 
the honor of his attributes, the dignity of his law, and the good of 
his universal government are considered, He says, “The wicked 
shall be turned into hell, and all the nations that forget God.”’ 

We may, with the same propriety, believe, that when God says, 
“He will have all men to be saved,” he will finally save all, as we 
may believe that when the apostle wished himself accursed from 
Christ, for his brethren, he desired God to break his covenant of 
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grace. Only view the apostle as speaking hypothetically, and the 
objection which has been noticed, with others of the same nature, 
vanishes into air. 

A second objection is, That the explanation given, implies, that 
Paul was willing to become the enemy of God. For, unless he;be- 
came an enemy of God, he could not be accursed from Christ, 
agreeable to the exposition. It will not be denied that this is im- 
plied in the literal construction of the passage. But though this be 
allowed in its greatest extent, it does not militate against the senti- 
ment which has been vindicated. 

It is not so undesirable that one man should forever be an enemy 
to God, as it is, that many thousands should remain his eternal en- 
emies. Let us suppose, that either Paul, or ail the nation of Is- 
rael, must become the enemies of God, and so forever remain.— 
Which, now, would benevolence choose, in itself considered, that 
one individual should become the friend of God, and thousands re- 
main his enemies, or that thousands become his friends and one re- 
main his enemy ? 

If it is desirable that one should be the friend of God, it is more 
desirable that one thousand should be his friends. If it was de- 
sirable that Paul should love God forever, it was more desirable 
that the thousands of Israel] should do the same. If it was unde- 
- sirable that the apostle should be forever opposed to God, it was 
more undesirable, in itself considered, that @// his “‘ brethren and 
kinsmen according to the flesh,” shou!d possess the same character. 
Benevolence, then, would have lec the apostle to wish hsmself ac- 
cursed from Christ, though he knew that it involved his eternal 
enmity to God, if, by so doing, millions would be delivered from the 
same enmity, and become the cordial friends of the Lord Jesus. 
The objection, so far from miliiating against the sentiment contend- 
ed for in this essay, goes to confirm it. It shows the extent of the 
benevolence of the apostle, and not his selfishness or sinfulness. 

The passage, as explained, affords matter for great improvement ; 
time demands, however, that it only be observed, 

1. That there is an essential difference between the spirit of the 
gospel, and the spirit of the world. _Had Paul, by the passage ex- 
plained, intended only to express what he did wish in his state of 
nature, or that even in a state of grace, he was simply willing to be 
excommunicated from the church, or to suffer great bodily pain, 
wherein would he have manifested any temper of heart, different 
from what mankind in every age have pessessed ? -All by nature are 
willing, in this sefse, to be accursed from Christ. And what mil- 
lions have enduréd every hardship, suffered hunger, and cold, and 
death itself to save their country, and even their property ? 

But if the exposition given is correct, then the temper of the 
apostle’s heart differed essentially from ihat of the world. Where 
is that man, in a state of nature, who can say with the apostle, “ I 
speak the truth in Christ, I lie not; my conscience also bearing 
me witness in the Holy Ghost, that I have great heaviness, and 
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continual sorrow in my heart; for [| could wish that myself were 
accursed from Christ, for my brethren, my kinsmen, according to 
the flesh?” Such benevolence exists not in the heart of man by 
nature: it is the fruit of the grace of God 

Mankind may love themselves, their families, their riches, and 
their pleasures, supremely ; but will they so love the souls of perish- 
ing sinners? will they so highly estimate their eternal salvation 1— 
So far from this, many will not bestow, even of their abundance, a 
cent, to send the gospel to perishing millions. 

Such is not the temper and spirit of the gospel of the benevolent 
Jesus. Such was not the love of the primitive disciples of the Sa- 
vior. They willingly offered their riches, their pleasures, their lives, 
yes, their souls, as a sacrifice for sinners. 

2. This subject will assist these who profess to be the followers 
of the Lord Jesus to discover the true state of their hearts. “Ifa 
man think that he is something when he is nothing, he deceiveth 
himself.”” We may possess many things in commou, with the real 
children of God, and yet be “ aliens from the commonwealth of Is- 
rael.”” We may possess much knowledge, have great zeal, and ar- 
dent desires, and yet be in the gall of bitterness, and bonds of in- 
iquity. ‘Though I speak with the tongues of men and of an- 
gels—though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and though I 
give my body to be burned, and have not charity, 1 am nothing.” 
It is that charity which ‘ seeketh not her own ;” that charity which 
can adopt the language of the apostle, in the text; that charity 
which reigned uninterruptedly in the bosom of our suffering Savior. 

Brethren, examine the nature of your benevolence; this will de- 
dermine the moral state of your heart. If disinterested, you ara 
born of God; but if selfish and sordid, ‘‘ how dwelleth the love of 
God in you.” 

3. This subject discovers to sinners what they must do, in order 
to be saved by the blood of Jesus. A few resolutions, a few selfish 
tears and prayers will effect no deliverance. The selfishness of the 
heart must be subdued ; it must be exchanged for that supreme and 
disinterested benevolence which the gospel enjoins. Sinners, you 
must love God supremely, and your neighbor as yourselves, or you 
cannot be saved. The spirit of Jesus must dwell in your hearts.— 
He, though rich, became poor, that we through his poverty might 
become rich. He endured the curse of the law for his enemies. 
He voluntarily was accursed of his Father, (for cursed is every one 
that hangeth on a tree,) that a door of mercy might be opened, that 
the hand of benevolence might be extended for your relief. ‘ To- 
day, then, if you will hear his voice, harden not your hearts.” ‘To 
day become reconciled to God. ‘To-day tender yourself a sacrifice. 
To-day exercise that benevolence, without which, not even the arm 
of God can save you. Do you cry, “a little more sleep, a_little 
more slumber?” ‘Then “ sleep on; behold the hour is at hand.” 

J. T. B. 
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From the Aati-Slavery Record. 


A SLAVE CAUGHT WITHOUT A PASS. 


Tue slaves in America enjoy to perfection that pleasant system of 
regulations, which the potentates of the old world devised for the 
comfort of people passing from one kingdom to another. In Europe, 
ever and anon, some whiskered and ferocious looking mercenary pre- 
sents his musket, and demands the traveler’s pass; in America, ifa 
husband, after the toils of the day, would visit his wife and children 
on another plantation, he is stopped by any white person who pleases, 
till he can show his pass. ‘The husband that suffers this, to be sure, 
is a slave—the legal property of his master. But how is the system 
any the more just for that? ‘This interdiction of locomotion makes it 
necessary to subject the slave not only to the master, but to every 
other white person. Witness the following law of South Carolina, 
passed as long ago as 1740: ‘If any slave, who shall be out of the 
house or plantation where such slave shall live, or shall be usually 
employed, or without some white person in company with such slave, 
shall refuse to sib-nit to undergo the examination of any white person, 
at shall be lawful for any such white person to persue, apprehend, and 
moderately correct such slave ; and if such slave shall assault and 
strike such white person, such slave may be lawfully killed! !" 2 Bre- 
vard’s Digest, 231. Whether sucha barbarous law exists in Tennes- 
see we have not the means of ascertaining, but suppose so%from the 
following statement of Dr. Nevson, in his late ‘* Letter to the Presby- 
terians of Tennessee, Kentucky, and Missouri.” Dr. Nelson, being 
himself a Tennesseean, must at any rate have full credit for his facts. 
He says: 

“ Another train of facts with which you are acquainted :*you know 
the following case to be an uncolored picture, in sections where 
slaves are numerous. I saw the man who managed as overseer for 
one of your wealthy citizens, who was famed for his hospitality, good 
company, &c. The salary of the overseer was enough to enable 
him to purchase a slave of his own annually, which he worked with 
those of his employer. I heard the way Christians by profession 
speak of this man. I saw the way they received him. The lan- 
guage and the meaning of it are both familiar to you. They said, 
‘ Mr. ———is a good manager. He gives his servants plenty to 
eat, and good warm clothing ; but he makes them know their places. 
He does not starve them, but he will have them to obey.’ I will 
remind you of the way he secured this commendation. The whip 
he carried hada short handle, but a lash several yards long. t was 
said that he could use this with so much skill, as to stand at a dis- 
tance and lay open the skin as though it had been done with a 
knife. Those he walked after in the field knew not to even seem- 
ingly loiter, from the rising of the sun until it set. They then knew 
not to leave their quarters for the night. If the servants of others 
in the neighborhood, after working hard all day, felt a wish to visit 
and enjoy the society of some to whom they were attached, this be« 
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ing the only earthly pleasure which they could ever reach, the over- 
seer at dusk mounted his horse, and with gilt spurs and polished 
gloves rode the land, and when he met a man with skin not colored 
like his own, he stopped and demanded his pass. If this was not 
produced, whatever pleas of excuse were urged, mingled with en- 
treaties for pardon and permission to go unpunished, this ‘ good 
manager,’ for his amusement and for the diversion of his compan- 
ions, during these entreaties would pretend extreme deafness, and 
make the suppliant speak at the top of his voice, asking a long list 
of questions, and holding his ear close tothe mocked one, make him 
scream his answers. Then taking his position at the proper distance 
for the fair sweep of his whip, he would command the sad hearted 
one to dance. He would make him do it, and whilst he was dancing, 
would inflict his skilful blows. Then he would approach, act the 
deaf man, and renew the conversation; alternating this amusement, 
until satisfied, and then go to seek another feast.” 


‘ 


From the Oasis, 
BY MRS. CHILD. 
ILLUSTRATION OF THE STRENGTH OF PREJUDICE. 


Tue following account is a literal matter of fact. The names of 
persons. and places are concealed by the editor, becayse she wishes 
to excite no angry feelings in attempting to. show how many dis- 
couragements are thrown in the way of colored people who really 
desire to be respectable. The letters are copied from the originals, 
with merely a few alterations in the orthography of the last. 

Mr. James E—— was a respectable colored man, residing in Mas- 
sachusetts, in a certain town not far from Boston. He had,been 
early impressed with the importance of religious. subjects, and at 
twenty-six years of age made a public profession of his.faith. He 
had a large family, and when they were all old enough to attend, 
church, it was found difficult to accommodate them on the seats, 
their parents had usually occupied. Mr, E was. desirous of 
purchasing a pew which stood as it were by itself, being surrounded . 
by the aisle and the stair-case. Some difficulty occurred because 
a, widow had a right to one third; but this was finally arranged to 
the satisfaction of all parties. Mr. E.’s eldest son paid the purchase 
money, and received.< deed of the pew. As soon as this became 
known, a member of the church called upon Mr. E,, and. exhorted 
him not to injure the sale of the pew by occupying it, Mr. E. an- 
swered, that it had been bought for the accommodation of his fami- 
ly, and they had no wish to sell it. ‘The church brother answered, 
*¢* Let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he. fall.” 

} Private meetings were immediately held, which resulted in sum- 
moning Mr. E. to appear before the church, to give, ap, account.of. 
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his proceedings. Here he was accused of a wilful and flagrant out- 
rage upon the church and upon the society. In reply he called their 
attention to the covenant by which each church member was bound to 
share the burdens of the church, and promised full enjoyment of all 
its privileges. He thought this gave any member a right to own a 
pew, provided he could honestly pay for one. Asa citizen ofa 
free country, he conceived that he had a right to purchase a pew ; 
nor could he find anything in the whole tenor of the Bible oppos- 
ed to it. 

When requested to declare the price his son had paid for the pew, 
he declined answering. A committee was appointed, and the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

This committee called on Mr. &. to “labor with him,” as they 
termed it. The Elder attempted to justify their proceedings by 
talking of a gradation in creatica, from the highest seraph to the 
meanest insect. ‘l'a support this doctrine, he quoted from the fif- 
teenth chapter cf the first Epistle to the Corinthians: “ All flesh is 
not the same flesh; but there is one kind of flesh of men, another 
flesh of beasts, another of fishes, and another of birds. 

‘‘ There are also celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial ; but the 
glory of the celestial is one, and the glory of the terrestrial is an- 
other: 

‘‘There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, 
and another glory of the stars; for one star differeth from another 
star in glory.” 

The Elder said this difference cf fesh was visible among people 
of different features and complexions. In answer to these remarks, 
Mr. E. reminded him that, in the verses he had quoted, the Apostle 
expressly says, ‘‘ There is one kind of flesh of men;” the difference 
alluded to was between the flesh of men and the flesh of beasts.— 
He added that God had distinctly declared, ‘‘ He made of one blood 
all nations of men to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 

The committee easily perceived that the Elder’s scriptural argu- 
ments were feeble. They said a good deal about the advantages of 
peace and harmony in the church, and earnestly desired that the 
pew might be given up. One gentleman declared that it was his 
opinion that Mr. E. had as good a right to own a pew as any other 
individual in the community; but if he would of his own free'will 
relinquish the possession of it, for the sake of peace, it would be a 
very acceptable service. If all had spoken with equal mildness and 
candor, the affair would probably have been easily settled; but bit- 
ter and contemptuous words are not the best means of persuading 
a man to relinquish his own rights, for the convcnience or pleasure 
of others. 

The Elder declared that he had exerted his utmost influence to 
restore order and tranquility. When asked if he had tried to induce 
the son-to give up his claim to the pew he had purchased, he an- 
swered “ No; iff cannot persuade professors 0: religion todo right, 
. I-cannot expect to gain any thing with the worlcs people; and I will 
do -nothing about it.” 
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Another meeting was soon after held; Mr. E. and his son attends 
ed, and, for the first time, took their seats in the pew. The same 
arguments were made use of, concerning a gradation in creation 
from things superior to things most inferior; and these arguments 
were met by similar replies. “Phe question was put to vote, whether 
Mr. E. should be allowed to sit in the pew ; and it was unanimous. 
ly decided that the church were unwilling to allow them that privi- 
lege. A larger committee was appointed, and the meeting ad- 
journed. 

On the next Sabbath, Mr. E. and his son took their seats in the 
pew. Inthe gfernoon, the Elder took his text from the eleventh 
chapter of Ecc!csiastes: “ Reioice, GO yeung man, in thy youth, and 
let thy heart cheer thee in the days cf ihy youth, and walk in the 
ways of thine heart, cad in the sight ef thine eyes: but know thou 
that for all thes thing sGod will br.ng thee into jndgment.”” During 
his discourse, the sen2a ‘cer was very much excited. 

The next Sunday ‘tine | pew was found covered with tar, and a part 
of the seats tor:: down. 

On the third Sunday, a cord was chserved suspended from the 
gallery; on examinaticn, it was found that 2 jug of filthy water was 
tied to it, and so arranged 2s to empty its self upon whoever touched 
the line in entering the pew. The remainder of the seats aud the 
walls were soon afier torn down, and thrown into an adjoining past- 
ure. <A temporary seat answered the purposes of the family for a 
while; but in a short time this was demolished, and the platform 
itself torn up, leaving a hole about two feet square. 

The son of Mr. E. related these facts to the editor, and added very 
dryly; ‘“ When the cold weather came on, this proved a serious in- 
convenience to the whele congregation; but they bore it some time, 
with Christian fortitude.’’ Another church meeting was called, and 
an attempt made to prove that Mr. E. had been guilty of dissimu- 
lation in his manner of obtaining the pew. It was stated that he 
had induced the widow to sell her share, by telling her he had al- 
ready given her son-in-law security for the price, ¢ and that the deed 
was made out. In reply, Mr. E. urged that he had told the widow 
the bargain was all completed, and waited only for her consent; and 
when she asked if he had paid for it, he answered, he had given his 
word for the money, which was as good security as his bond. He 
wished to prove this statement by a witness, but the church declin- 
ed to admit his evidence. A lawyer, who was present, said if any 
man passed his word before winesses, it was good for one year; and 
therefore, he conceived that Mr. E had made himself_ responsible 
for the payment ofthe pew, toall intentsand purposes. ‘The majority 
were, however, decidedly in favor of withdrawing the right hand of 
fellowship from their colored brother on the ground that he had prac- 
ticed deceit in saying he had given security for the purchase. He 
was accordingly excommunicated. ‘The church denied any co-opera- 
tionin the destruction of the pew. Mr. E. told them he knew noth- 
ing about that, but he thought they had in their proceedings mani- 
jested a similar spirit. Since they were unwilling to listen to the 
evidence he could bring, he asked to have the question of dissim- 
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ulation fairly tried before impartial referees. But the Elder said 
that it was unnecssary; and he closed by reminding the culpritthat 
he would have avoided the punishment, if he had but followed his 
direction in the beginning. Yet had he done as was required of 
him, the charge of deceit in the purchase of the pew must have had 
precisely the same degree of truth it had under other cireumstances. 

Mr. E. laid the case before ex-parte counsel, was acquitted of the 
charge brought against him, and received a recommendation to oth- 
er churches. The family no longer attended at the meeting-house 
where their property had been so wantonly destroyed. Afier some 
time, Mrs. E. received the following letter : 


“Mrs. S E ‘ 

* The church of which you have been a member, have to regret 
that they are compelled to say to you, that in their opinion, your 
reasons for being so long time absent from the communion are not 
sufficient to justify vou; and according to our covenant obligations, 
we must withdraw from you the hand of fellowship, and consider you 
no longer as a member of the church. We hope you will consider 
the solemn covenant obilgations you once took upon yourself, and 
return to your heavenly Father, and to the church, who would glad- 
ly again restore you to your former privilege in the ehurch. 

** By order and in behalf of the church in S ‘ 

sp T——,, Clerk.” 
Mrs. E. replied as follows : 
“To the church in S : 

* T received your committee with marked respect, and agreeable 
to request give my mind on the subject of my former connexion 
with you. After you had bound yourself by a covenant obligation, 
in the presence of God, angels, and men, that we should mutually 
enjoy all the privileges of the church, you brought a groundless al- 
Jegation against my husband, of dissimulation in attempting to pur- 
chase a pew. Elder , who was at that time our minister, un- 
der the influence of a blind, infatuated zeal, used all his influence 
against the right cause. Instead of being as “wise as a serpent, 
and harmless as a dove,” he was as venomous as a serpent, to the 
everlasting shame and disgrace of his proffession. He, with a few 
others, urged my husband to give up the pew my son had _ bought, 
upon the plea that it was not customary for colored people to have 
a pew on the floor of the meeting-house. They said the difficulty 
would all be settled if he would give it up; and finding they could 
not obtain this, they called a church-meeting, and set him aside. 

“| have ever been disatisfied with the treatment my husband re- 
ceived. It seemed to me unreasonable, unchristian, dishonest, and 
hypocritical — contrary to every principle of justice and humanity, 
and to our Savior’s golden rule, ‘ Do ye unto others whatsoever ye 
would that they slould do unto you.’ I ask, what man among you 
would like to be turned out of the church merely because his son 
bought a pew? Who cannot see thatthe real difficulty was on ac- 
eount of a black man’s owning a pew, and that the charge of dissim- 
ulation was forged out? 
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*« As it respects features and shades of complexion, God has said 
that ‘He made of one blood all nations of men, to dwell on all the 
face ofthe earth.’ He declares that ‘ He is no respecter of persons ; 
but in every nation he that feareth God, and worketh righteousness, 
is accepted of him.’ What right, then, has one part of creation to 
usurp dominion over the other part, merely because they are a little 
whiter? (and not much, neither.) ‘The Bill of Rights declares that 
all men are born equal, and endowed with certain inalienable rights, 
among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Noth- 
ing is said concerning color, whether it be white, red, black, or yel- 
low. 

“If a citizen buy a pew in a house dedicated to God, what right 
have Christians end sinners, with the Elder at their head, to join 
together in lording it over God’s heritage, and declare by vote that 
they are not willing people should enjoy their property, in this land 
of gospel light and liberty? Does this seem like ‘ setting together 
in heavenly places, in Christ Jesus?’ Is this letting love be without 
dissimulation ? Be assured, the only way to be accepted with God 
is to keep his commandments ; and he requires us to love him su- 
premely, and our neighbor as ourselves. 

*« By the grace of God, I am determined to walk worthy of the vo- 
cation whereunto I have been called. I am far advanced in life, 
and the time of my departure is at hand. It is a consolation to me 
that I have no personal animosity against your church. I ever 
cherish a spirit of forgivness; but I cannot remain in fellowship 
with any church or people, who make a distinction on account of 
complexion.” 


REVIEW. 


Awrvt Disctosures or Maria Monk, as crhibited in a Narra- 
tive of her sufferings during a residence of five years as a Novice, 
and two years as a Brack Nun, in the Hote. Diev Nunnery at 
Monrtreat. 

“ Come out of her, my people, that ye be not partakers of her sins, and 
that ye recieve not of her plagues.”—Rew. xviii. 4.—New-York : 
Published by How & Bates, No. 13 Chatham strect, 1836. — 
pp. 231. 


[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 236.] 


Sixce the last number of the Telegraph was issued, a new edition of this 
work has fallen into my hands, with a particular account of Miss Monk’s 
course after she escaped from the “* Hotel Dieu Nunnery,” and an Appendix, 
presenting a summary of the evidence in favor of the truth ofther disclos- 
ures. Fronting the title page, is a plan of the interior of that cage of ‘un- 
clean and hateiul birds’ in which Maria was confined, with the apartments 
numbered, and the graphic description of which must convince every impar- 
tial reader, that it could not exist mere/y in the brain of the authoress. At 
any rate, here is an additional demand upon the priests to throw open the 
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doors of that nunnery to the public inspection, and thereby prove the false- 
hood of her statements, which they would not fail to do were they innocent 
of the charges which she prefers against them. 

But, as if divine Providence were determined to set the seal of truth upon 
Miss Monk’s narrative, and place it forever beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
the Roman priests have been detected in a conspiracy either to decoy, or to 
carry Miss Monk to Canada by force ; in order, first to make her swear that 
her book is not true, and then, by death, forever to seal her lips against any 
further ‘‘ disclosures,’ which, it is uderstood, she has intended to make at 
some subsequent period. As this corroborative evidence seems to be quite 
material to the merits of this work, I shall bere introduce the following ab- 
stract from the “ Protestant Vindicator.” 


CONSPIRACY FOR ABDUCTING MISS MONK. 


** As considerable excitement has been produced on account of a 
plot formed for the purpose of abducting Maria Monk, it is deemed 
proper to state some of the particulars, relating to this scheme. 

“The object of the conspiracy was to leave New York, and to 
take up her residence within the limitsof Canada. It is true other 
places of residence have been named to her, and of late, Vergennes 
in Vermont. 

“This scheme commenced last summer, when she was in Montreal 
endeavoring to obtain a legal investigation of the charges preferred 
by her against the priests of that Province. The first offer made to 
her, as she states, was that of a heavy sum of money, and a good 
support for both her and her child through life, on condition that 
she should remain in Canada, and not make apy further disclosures 
against the Hotel Dieu Nunnery. After this, she says, priest P. 
the father of her child, made her a similar offer through the medium 
ef a third person. 

** Soon after her book made its appearance, she received commu: 
nications from her mother, promising various things if she would 
leave the city and live in Canada; and if that would not be agree- 
able to her, her mother would leave Canada and remove to the 
United States, provided she would live with her. 

“Some time in February last, Father P. made his appearance in 
this city, and obtained several personal interviews with Miss Monk, 
for the purpose of inducing her to comply with some of his enticing 
projects. But she had firmness enough to resist them all. It should 
be remarked, thatthe great reason assigned to her by the priest and 
their friends, for their anxiety to have her leave the city of New- 
York, has been, not that she should deny the truth of her book, but 
simply, that she should make no further disclosures. 

‘* Some three or four weeks since, one of her uncles made his ap- 
pearance here, accompanied by several other persons. Maria Monk 
mentions the names of six individuals whom she knows, besides her 
uncle, three of whom are Romish priests. She states that her uncle 
told her of the arrival of other Canadians from time totime, uatil the 
number was increased to seventeen. These all professed to have 
come on business, or for pleasure. we 
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“Her uncle obtained an interview of several hours with her on 
Tuesday, the 17th of May, and from that time, for about two weeks, 
no effort was left untried to secure the accomplishment of his visit 
to this city. A full statement of particulars would fill a volume.— 
Every facinating object that could be presented to her mind, was 
offered. 

“ But their Jesuitical plot is blasted, I trust, forever. The eyes of 
Miss Monk have been opeued to see its iniquity, and that too from 
a source least expected, which it is not permitted at present to men- 
tion. It is true she was in their hands on Wednesday, May 25th, 
but in attempting to get her child and some of her clothes, she was 
rescued by her friends. 

** And now, before closing this communication, I wish to remove 
from the minds of the priests one motiv which they may have for 
desiring the destruction of Miss Monk. I wish the priests to know 
that whatever facts she knows, important to them, are communicat- 
ed, and are in safe keeping, so that by destroying her, the facts will 
still remain, and their truth be the more fullly confirmed. 

“ There is reason to believe that another plan has been laid; and 
as Miss Monk has been artfully deceived by Jesuit machinations 
once, she may possibly be again exposed to deception, and that to her 
sure destruction. There is also reason to think that in afew days, 
one of the persons most implicated in her disclosures, will arrive 
from Canada, and be at or near New-York, in the hope of taking 
her offto France or elsewhere. The Canada papers have complain- 
ed that the press is foo free in the United States. The person ex- 
pected is a priest, of about forty, rather corpulent and good looking. 
The nun is twenty years ofage, small and slender, with a Roman 
nose, dark grey eyes, straight black hair, cut short around the neck, 
with a melancholy look, thin faced and with a fine little daughter 
nearly a year old, to which she is much attached. She speaks Ca- 
nadian French and English. 

“We have already stated that there are some very important 
omissions which have been made in the above communication.— 
For the edification of our friends, we shall supply some additional 
facts to which we request the attention of the Roman priests in 
New-York and Montreal: and particularly we shall be obliged to 
Father Phelan! for his remarks upon them: only premising that if 
he will answer in the negative, we will give him some illustrative 
proofs not less striking, than his superscription on his child, of the 
undoubted certainty which appertains to the ensuing statements. 

“1. That Montreal Roman priest Phelan, for a long time has 
been endeavoring to obtain possession of Maria Monk; and many 
unceasing contrivances have been constantly in operation during 
the whole of the present year. 

**2. That priest Phelan, to beguile and deceive Maria Monk, has 
pretended to be disgusted with popery and the life of a Romish priest, 
and to get her into his power, offered to abandon the priesthood, 
= marry her, and remove with her, and reside wherever she 
e . . 
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“3. That priest Phelan has acknowledged that he is the father 
of Maria Monk’s child, and has professed great affection for her and 
the mother. 

“‘4. That same pricst Phelan declared, that he was very little 
concerned about the disclosures which Maria Monk has already 
made, but expressed great anxiety and dread lest she should publish 
the additional information of which she is in possession. 

“5. The priest Phelan also avowed that the great reason why he 
wished Maria Monk to leave New-York was this; that she might 
not reveal those peculiar circumstances to which he referred. * 

*°6. Se ne time ago a horrid plot was formed by Phelan, and Lar- 
tigue, and the lady superior, through which a priest named L’Esp- 
perance was sacrificed a victim to Phelan’s jealousy. 

“7. Phelan, in connection with his brother priests Vinet and 
Ducharme are guilty of acts too grossly iufamous now to be men- 
tioned ; but which shall be unfolded to the public in due season. 

‘8, Fifteen thousand dollars have been offered by Phelan and oth- 
ers, to several persons if they could only accomplish the design of 
obtaining possession of Maria Monk by her own consent—express- 
ly that she might be intimidated to deny the truth of her book, and 
to swear that her volume is a fabrication of the Secretary of the 
New-York Protestant association; as soon as which falsehood was 
duly attested, those same kidnappers were engaged to destroy her. 

‘** All the above circumstances are undeniable; and so true, that 
no man who is worthy of the smallest regard will have the effrontry 
to deny them—or at least, if Lartigue, Phelan, Vinet or Ducharme 
will assume that responsibility, we age prepared to verify our state- 
ments, and to superadd some other very edifying exhibitions of Ca- 
nadian Jesuitism, which are constantly perpetrated by the Montreal 
Roman priests, these true sous of the mother of harlots and beast of 
blasphemy.” 


The priests dare not meet these allegations. Indeed they cannot. 
They know, that Maria Monk’s book is true. They know, that the 
disclesures therein contained are in exact keeping with Popery both 
in Europe and in America; and they know that, in all its parts, it 
answers to the title upon the forehead of “‘ THe GREAT wHoRE,” 
who sits upon the ‘scarlet-colored beast.’ “ Mystery, BasyLon 
THE GREAT, THE MOTHER OF HARLUTS AND ABOMINATIONS OF THE 
eartH.” [Rev. xvii. 5.] This “ mother of harlots and abomina- 
tions” is practiced in all manner of deceit and treachery ; and all 
her schools are schools of falsehood, in which the pupils are in- 
structed “ in all deceivableness of unrighteousness.” On the ground 
that Maria has told the truth, it might be expected, as a moral cer- 
tainty, that the devotees of Rome would seek he: life; and their 
conspiracy to decoy her to Canada, with a design to take her life, 
amounts to proof positive that she has told the truth. 

But I must revert to some of the features of her narrative. The 
following quotations will give a farther view of the ethics taught in 
these priestly brothels. 
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‘** Nothing was more common than for the Superior to step hastily into our 
community-rooms, while numbers of us were assembled there, and hastily 
communicate her wishes in words like these :— 

‘“** Here are the parents of such a novice: come with me and bear me out 
in this story.’ She would then mention the outlines of a tissue of falsehoods 
she had just invented, that we might be prepared to fabricate circumstances, 
and throw in whatever else might favor the deception. This was justified, 
and indeed most highly commended, by the system of faith in which we 
were instructed. 

‘It was a common remark made at the initiation of a new nun into the 
Black nun department, that is, to receive the black veil, that the introduction 
of another novice into the Convent as a veiled nun, caused the introduction 
of a veiled nun into heaven as a saint, which was on account of the singular 
disappearance of some of the older nuns at the entrance of new ones! 

“To wittness the scenes which often occurred between us and strangers, 
would have struck a person very powerfully, if he had known how truth was 
set at naught. The Superior, with a serious and dignified air, and a pleas- 
ant voice and aspect, would commence a recital of things most favorable to 
the character of the absent novice, and representing her as equally fond of 
her situation, and beloved by the other inmates. The tale told by the Supe- 
rior, whatever it was, however unheard before might have been any of her 
statements, was then attested by us, who, in every way we could think of, 
endeavored to confirm her declarations, beyond the reach of doubt. 

** Sometimes the Superior would intrust the management of such a case to 
some of the nuns, whether to habituate us to the practice in which she was 
so highly accomplished, or to relieve herse!f of what would have been a seri- 
ous burden to most other persons, or to ascertain whether she could depend 
upon us, or all together, I cannot tell. Often, however, have I seen her 
throw open a door, and, say, in a hurried manner, ‘ Who can tell the best 
story ?” 

“One point, on which we received frequent and particular instructions 
was, the nature of falsehoods. On this subject | have heard many a speech, 
I had almost said many a sermon; and I was led to believe that it was one 
of great importance, one on which it was a duty to be well informed, as well 
as to act. ‘What!’ exclaimed a priest one day—‘ what, a nun of your 
age, and not know the difference between a wicked and a religious lie !” 

‘* He then went on, as had been done many times previously in my hear- 
ing, to show the essential difference between the two different kinds of false- 
hoods. A lie told merely for the injury of another, for our own interest alone, 
or for no object at all, he painted as a sin worthy of penance. But a lie told 
for the good of the church or Convent, was meritorious, and of course the 
telling of ita duty. And of this class of lies there were many varieties and 
shades. This doctrine has heen inculcated on me and my companions in the 
munnery, more times than I can enumerate ; and tosay that it was generally 
received, would be to tell a part of the truth. We often saw the practice of 
it, and were frequently made to take part in it. Whenever any thing which 
the Superior thought important, could be most conveniently accomplished by 
falsehood, she tesorted to it without scruple. 

§* There was a class of cases in which she more frequently relied on decep- 
tion than any other. i 

‘The friends of novices frequently applied at the Convent to see them, or 
at least to inquire after their welfare. It is common for them to be politely 
refused an interview, on some account or other, generally a mere pretext; 
and then the Superior usually sought to make as favorable an impression as 
possible on the visiters. Sometimes she would make up a story on the spot, 
and tell the strangers; requiring some of us to confirm it, in the most con- 
yipcing way we could. 
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** At other times she would prefer to make over to us the task of deceiving, 
and we were commended in proportion to our ingenuity and success. 

‘Some nun usually showed her submission, by immediately stepping for- 
ward. She would then add, perhaps, that the parents of such a novice, whom 
she named, were in waiting, and it was necessary that they should be told 
such, and such, and such things. Tw perform so difficult a task well, was 
considered a difficult duty, and it was one of the most certain ways to gain 
the favor of the Superior. Whoever volunteered to make a story on the spot, 
was sent immediately to tell it, and the other nuns present were hurried off 
with her under strict injunctions to uphold her in every thing she might state. 
The Superior, as there was every reason to believe, on all such occasions, 
when she did not herself appear, hastened to the apartment adjoining that 
in which the nuns were going, there to listen through the thin partition, to 
hear whether all performed their parts aright. It was not uncommon for 
her to go rather further, when she wanted time to give such explanations as 
she could have desired. She would then enter abruptly, ask, ‘Who can 
tell a good story this morning ?’ and hurry us off without a moment's delay, 
to do our best at a venture, without waiting for instructions. It would be 
curious, could a stranger from ‘ the wicked world’ outside the Convent wit- 
ness snch a scene. One of the nuns who felt in a favorable humour to un- 
dertake the proposed task, would step promptly forward, and signify her read- 
iness in the usual way: by a knowing wink of one eye, and a slight toss of 
the head. 

‘¢< Well, go do the best you can,’ the Superior would say ; ‘and all the 
rest of you must mind and swear toit.’ The later part of the order, at least, 
was always performed ; for in every such case, all the nuns present appeared 
as unanimous witnesses of every thing that was uttered by the spokesman of 
the day.”’ New edition, pp. 70—74. 


I have spoken of the convents as ‘ priestly brothels; and this is 
unquestionably their character. The priests are admitted, in an- 
swer to concerted signals, at all hours of the night ; and Miss Monk 
bears testimony that they are admitted for sensual indulgeance. ~ 


“ Among the first instructions I received from the Superior, were such as 
prepared me to admit priests into the nunnery from the street at irregular 
hours. It is no secret, that priests enter and go out ; but if they were to be 
watched by any person in St. Paul's street all day long, no irregularity 
might be suspected; and they might be supposed to visit the Convent for 
the performance of religious ceremonies merely. 

‘“‘ But if a person were near the gate about midnight, he might sometimes 
form a different opinion; for when a stray priest is shut out of the Seminary, 
or is otherwise put in the need of seeking a lodging, he is always sure of 
being admitted into the black nunnery. Nobody but a priest or the physician 
can ring the bell at the sick-room door; much less can any others gain ad- 
mittance. The pull of the bell is entirely concealed, somewhere on the out- 
side of the gate, I have been told. 

“He makes himself known as a priest by a peculiar kind of hissing sound, 
made by the tongue against the teeth, while they are kept closed, and the 
lips open. The nun within, who delays to open the door, until informed 
what kind of an applicant is there, immediately reccgnises the signal, and 
replies with two inarticulate sounds, such as are often used instead of yes, 
with the mouth closed. 

“The Superior d to consider this part of my instructions quite im- 
portant, and taught me the signals. I had often cccasion to use them; I 
have been repeatedly called to the door, in the night, while watching in the 
sick-room ; and on reaching it heard the short hissirg sound I have men- 
tioned, then according to my standing orders, unfasi: ning the door, admit- 
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ted a priest, who was at liberty to go where he pleased. I will name Mr. 
Bierze from St. Denis.’ pp. 84—85. 


‘¢T was often required to sleep on a sofa, in the room of the present Supe- 
rior, as I may have already mentioned. 

“ One night, not long after I was first introduced there, for that purpose, 
and within the first twelve months of my wearing the veil, having retired as 
usual, at about half-past nine, not long after we had got into bed, the alarm- 
bell from without, which hangs over the Superior’s bed, was rung. She 
told me to see who was there; and going down, I heard the signal given, 
which I have before mentioned, a peculiar kind of hissing sound made through 
the teeth. I answered with a low, ‘ Hum—hum,;’ and then opened the 
door. It was Bishop Lartique, the present Bishop of Montreal. He said 
to me, ‘Are you a Novice ora Received?’ meaning a Received nun. I 
answered a ‘ Received.’ 

“He then requested me to conduct him tothe Superior’s room, which I did. 
He went to the bed, drew the curtains behind him, and I lay down again upon 
the sofa, until morning, when the Superior called me, at an early hour, about 
daylight, and directed me to show him the door, to which I conducted him, 
and he took his departure.” pp. 137—138. 


The authoress has occasion to mention, in other parts of her work, 
the admission of priests to the nuns’ lodgings, and often adverts 
to their criminal behavior at confession. Indeed, to gratify those 
sanctimonious libertines, the nuns are holden ina state of complete 
vassalage ; and if they refuse to yield to the will of the priests, or 
express their anxiety to escape, they must submit to imprisonment 
or death. It was undoubtedly resistance to their beastly sensuality, 
which occasioned the murder of “St. Francis.” That nuns are 
often confined in cells of convents, we have the testimony of Miss 
Monk, as well as others. 


“ T continued to visit the cellar frequently, to carry up coal for the fires, 
without any thing more than a general impression that there were two nuns 
somewhere imprisoned in it. One day while there on my usual errand, I 
saw a nun standing on the right of the cellar, in front of one of the cell doors 
I had before observed ; she was apparently engage with something within. 
This attracted my attention. The door appeared to close in a small recess, 
and was fastened with a stout iron bolt on the outside, the end of which was 
secured by being let into a hole in the stone work which formed the posts. 
The door, which was of wood, was sunk a few inches beyond the stone-work, 
which rose and formed an arch overhead. Above the bolt was a small win- 
dow supplied with a fine grating, which swung open, a.small bolt having 
been removed from it, on the outside. The nun I had observed seemed to be 
whispering with some person within, through the little window : but ! hast- 
ened to get my coal, and left the cellar, presuming that was the prison.— 
When I visited the place again, being alone, I ventured to the spot, deter- 
mined to learn the truth, presuming that the imprisoned nuns, of whom the 
Superior had told me on my adinission, were confined there. \ I spoke at the 
window where I had seen the nun standing, and heard a voice reply ina whis- 
per. The aperture was so small, and the place so dark, that I could see 
nobody ; but I learnt that a poor wretch was confined there a prisoner. I 
feared that I might be discovered, and after a few words, which I thought 
could do no harm, I withdrew. 

‘* My curiosity was now alive, to learn every thing I could about so mys- 
terious a subject. I made a few inquiries of Saint Xavier, who only inform- 
edme that they were punished for refusing to obey the Superior, Bishop, 
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and Priests. I afterward found that the other nuns were acquainted with 
the fact 1 had just discovered. All I could learn, however, was, that the 
prisoner in the cell whom I had spoken with, and another in the cell just 
beyond, had been confined there several years without having been taken 
out; but their names, connections, offences, and every thing else relating to 
them, I could never learn, and am still as ignorant of as ever. Some con- 
jectured that they had refused to comply with some of the rules of the Con- 
vent or requisitions of the Superior; others, that they were heiresses whose 
property was desired for the Convent, and who would not consent to sign 
deeds of it. Some of the nuns informed me, that the severest of their suf- 
ferings arose from fear of supernatural beings. 

**T often spoke with one of them in passing near their cells, when on er- 
rands in the cellar, but never ventured to stop leng, or to press my inquiries 
very far. Besides, I found her reserved, and little disposed to converse freely, 
a thing I could not wonder at when I considered her situation, and the char- 
acters of persons around her. She spoke like a woman in feble health, and 
of broken spirits. I occasionally saw other nuns speaking to them, particn- 
larly at meal-times, when they were regularly furnished with food, which 
was such as we ourselves ate. 

“Their cells were occasionally cleaned, and then the doors were opened: 
I never looked into them, but was informed that the ground was their only 
floor. I presumed that they were furnished with straw to lie upon, as I al- 
ways saw a quantity of old straw scattered about that part of the cellar, after 
the cells had been cleansed. I once inquired of one of them, whether they 
could converse together, and she replied that they could, through a small 
opening between their cells, which I could not see.” pp. 1838—140. 


These imprisoned nuns are often mentioned by the narrator ;— 
and it is obvious from her disclosures, that other nuns, as well as 
St. Francis were occasionally put out of the way by murder, in or- 
der to keep the number within due bounds. The priests prefer the 
young and beautiful; and when a new one could be induced to 
take the veil, it accorded with their system for one or another to be 
removed. Nuns were termed old at the age of thirty; and the 
younger ones were told, that one was always admitted into heaven, 
whenever another was received to take the veil! 

Other parts of this narrative are, perhaps, equally interesting with 
those to which I have adverted; but I have spent much more time 
in this review than I at first intended, and must recommend to those 
readers, who wish to learn more of this great mystery of abomina- 
tions, to furnish themselves with the book. It is one which ought 
to be perused by every American, and the publishers, in giving it 
to the community, deserve to be ranked with the benefactors of their 
country. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Acciwent.—A sudden and most painful accident took place on 
Saturday, the 11th instant, about 4 o’clock, P. M. upon the Colum- 
bia Rail Road. As the train of passenger cars was proceeding tow- 
ards Westchester, about six miles from the city, Georce Everett, 
a youth of about 12 years old, fell from the outside of the forward 
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car, falling upon his back across one of the rails; the second car 
passed directly over his body, which instantly killed him. This 
youth, the son of Leonard Everett, Esq. of Canton, Massachusetts, 
was residing with William S. Otis, of this city, who is his brother- 
in-law, and was remarkable for intelligence and correctness in at- 
tending to business for Mr. Otis. He had been sent to convey mon- 
ey to pay laborers on Mr. Otis’s section of the West Philadelphia 
Rail Road, having very frequently gone upon the same errand, with 
the most entire success. This sudden dispensation of Providence 
will be heart-rending to his highty respectable father and other rel- 
atives in Massachusetts. On Sunday the remains of the deceased 
were interred in the family vault of Isaac Otis, Esq. at the Central 
Presbyterian Church, corner of Eighth and Cherry street, attended 
by the numerous friends of Mr Otis. ‘The impressive solemnities 
of the occasion were performed by the Wm. A. Mc Dowell D. D. 
—U. S. Gazette. 


Tue Excitement 1n Missourt.—The advices from Marion coun- 
ty, Missouri, are to the 27th ult... Dr. Bosley, who was wounded 
with a knife by Mr. Muldrow near Palmyra, on the 24th, had died of 
the wound. Muldrow was in St. Charles jail, awaiting his trial. The 
result of the visit of the citizens of Palmyra to Marion College (says the 
St. Louis Republican of the 31st) is notknown ; but we presume that 
nothing was done to injure the College or the students. Indeed the 
Faculty of that Institution appear to be exceedingly anxious to allay 
the excitement and to put down Abolitionism. 


The New York Journal of Commerce, says—We have been favor- 
ed with the following extract of a letter from a gentleman in Mis- 
souri, giving a somewhat different version of the affray between Col. 
Muldrow and Dr. Bosley, from that before published. We presume 
this is a true statement of the affair. 


Near Patmyra, May 27, 1836.—A Committee of fifty men ap- 
pointed by a meeting who pledged themselves to drive every Aboli- 
tionist out of the country, was sent to the Upper College to order a 
Mr.Garett and a Mr. Williams to quit the State before the coming 
Saturday, or abide the consequences ; after which they went to the 
house of Dr. Nelson with a similar intention, but the Doctor came 
out, made them a short speech, and they departed without disturbing 
him further than by threats. This, however, roused the doctor’s con- 
gregation, and as he was to preach his farewell sermon on the next 
Sabbath at the Camp Ground, it was feared that there might be an 
attempt to inturrupt the meeting, and several of his friends accom- 
panied him armed, among them Col. Muldrow. At the close of the 
meeting Col. Muldrow handed a paper to Dr. Nelson to read, pro- 
posing to subscribe $10,000 himself, and asking others to subscribe, 
to indemnify masters for their slaves when government should think 


proper to abolish slavery in that way. Upon this a_Dr. Bosley came 
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forward, abusing Dr. Nelson, and charging him with being the cause 
of all the disturbance. Col. Muldrow then proclaimed himself the 
author of the paper, and that he, if any one, was to blame. An al- 
tercation immediately ensued between them, during which Bosley 
struck Muldruw with his cane. After receiving the blows, Muldrow 
drew his knife, opened it deliberately, and laid it at full length in 
the palm of his hand. Bosley then drew a pistol, and snapped it at 
Muldrow, and then attacked him with a sword cane. Muldrow ime 
mediately closed wath him, and in the scufle Bosley was stah+ 
bed under the shoulder, the knife entering his lungs. Col. Mul 
drow voluntarily delivered himseif up the next afternoon, and was 
committed to jail to await his trial for stabbing with intent to kill. 
Bail was refused, and his trial will take place in August. Bosley 
was alive on the 27th of May, and some hopes was entertained of 
his recovery. ‘The original cause of all this excitement and distur- 
bance was a box marked * Glass,” but containing Abolition pam- 
phlets, papers, &c., brought from the East by the Mr. Garrett before 
mentioned. 


Mai Rosser arresteo.—The Petersburg Intelligencer con- 
gratulates the Post Master General, and the public, on the success 
which has attended an experiment recently made, by Mr. Shore, the 
Post Master at Petersburg, to detect the author of alate mail robbery in 
that quarter. It appears that Messrs I. James & Co. of Petersburg, 
made a remittance on the 19th ult. to a house in Richmond, con- 
sisting of 1000 dollars in cash, and a draft for 4000 dollars, which 
never came to hand. It now appears by the result, that this letter 
was abstracted from the mail, by a stage driver, named Burdick. 
By Mr. Shore’s agency, who obtained a clue in some manner not 
pointed out, another driver named Hoffinan, was arrested at Rich- 
mound, on Sunday night last, and the money and draft found upon 
him. Hoffinan, stated that Burdick had given it to him. The lat- 
ter was arrested on the morning of the Gth, at Petersburg, and com- 
migted to jail, whence he will be carried to Riclimond for trial. 


Mevancnoty Event.—The Edenton, N. C. Gazette of the 24th 
of May, contains a melancholy instance of those frequent and frght- 
ful accidents which result from the incautious use of fire aris. 

Some young ladies were on a visit at the house of Mrs. Womack, 
of Bedford county, Va. It seems that when left to themselves, one 
of the young ladies began to play with a gun, supposing it not load- 
ed. Miss Womack said to her, “ shoot me,” the lady replied, “I 
will as you are so bad,” and taking aim at the girl, pulled the trig- 
ger, when the gun went off, and its contents lodged in the body of 
the young ladys ‘The lady who shot Miss W. has not since been in 
her right mind, and constantly has fits. It is supposed she will not 
live. The mother of the young lady whu is a professor of religion, 
had just retired from the gay scene, when she was alarmed by the 
report of the gun, and the shrieks of the company, and returned to 
behold het lovely daughter prostrate, weltering in blood and her 
eyes fixed in death. 

36 
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Privicece or Ampassapors.—A case of some interest was de- 
cided in the Circuit Court of the District of Columbia, on Tuesday 
of last week. A complaint was laid before the court, through the 
Secretary of State, against Madison Jeffers, a constable, for having 
unlawfully entered the house of Mr. Bankhead, the Secretary of the 
British Legation, and arrested therein and taken therefrom, by force, 
a colored man in the service of Mr. Bankhead, but claimed as a 
runaway slave, by a gentleman named Kean. It was alleged by Jef- 
fers that Mr. Bankhead had consented to the arrest and removal of 
the colored man, but shown, on the contrary, by Mr. Bankhead’s 
butler, that both Mr. Bankhead and his lady remonstrated against 
the officers proceedings. It was also in evidence, that previous to 
the arrest, the colored man had commenced legal proceedings for the 
recovery or declaration of his freedom. The court, consisting of 
Chief Justice Cranch and Judges Thurston and Morsell, declared 
the Conduct of Jeffers to be a breach of the privilege granted to for- 
eign Ministers, and adjudged him to be dismissed from office, 


Late rrem THe Sovry.—The steam-packet William Gibbons, 
Capt. Spinney, which left New-York yesterday week (Tuesday) for 
Charleston, returned this morning (Wednesday 15th) at five o’clock. 
‘This is said to be the shortest voyage ever made between New-York 
and Charleston. On her outward passage, she took out one hun- 
dred and ten United States troops, destined for Fort Mitchell.— 
Capt. Spinney landed them at Charleston in fine health and spirits. 
We regret that the papers received by the William Gibbons, contain 
disasterous accounts of the recent freshet. The Charleston Cou- 
rier of Saturday contains the following :— We learn from Capt. 
Martin, of the steamer James Boatwright, arrived yesterday from 
Columbia, that the Rice plantations on the Santee, from the Canal 
to the mouth of the river, are all under water, presenting the ap- 
pearance of an inland sea. The consequence, it is feared, wil be 
great destruction to the Rice crops—in many cases amounting to 
a total loss. 


Trovste 1n THH CreroKkeE Country.—A letter dated Gaines- 
ville, June 2d, and published in the Athens, (Georgia) Whig, 
says :— 

te] am sorry to inform you, that I have some cause to change my 
opinion with regard to the Cherokee Indians, since I wrote you last. 
Dick Taylor and son reached here on Tuesday night last, from 
Washington City, much dissatisfied with the ratification of the trea- 
ty, and young Taylor repeatedly said there would be bloodshed. I 
am of the opinion that nothing but the interference of John Ross, 
will prevent a war between the parties, viz: Ridge’s and Ross’s. 
The people are becoming alarmed in many places, and particularly 
about Dohlovega.” 
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Isuspation.—The New Orleans Bulletin of May 28th, says: ‘‘ We learn 
from the passengers arrived yesterday from above, that the Mississippi has 
forced its banks on both aides, a few miles below Point Coupec, and overflow-" 
ed several acres of cultivated soil besides doing much other damage ; also, 
by the arrival of the tow-boat Shark, we have heard the same disastrous 
news from below in relation to Mr. Morgan’s plantation, a few miles beyond 
the English Turn, the levee having given way, and the waters inundated 
nearly six hundred acies. The river, we are happy to say, appears to have 
commenced falling for the season. 


ro!» 


Tae Soutu-west.—A letter from Fort Gibson, dated May 8th, says, that 
the whole of the South. western frontier is on the move to the Mexican bound- 
ary. Seven companies of the 7th Regiment had left, and the Regiment of 
Dragoons was to leave next morning. The four companies at Fort Leaven- 
worth, and the three at Des Moines, were also on the move. 


Snocxine.—The dwelling house of Mr. Daniel Goddard, of Mansville, 
Jefferson county, New York, was totally destroyed by fire on the night of the 
21st ult., and five of his children perished in the flames. Another child was 
badly burnt, but is expected to recover. The ages of those who perished 
ranged from two weeks to twelve years. 


OBITUARY. 


Diep, in Wrentham, Mass., May 5th, Mrs. Astat Biaxe Ponp, 
wife of Gen. Preston Pond, and daughter of Mr. Daniel Blake. 

It is no uncommon thing to give obituary notices of those, whose 
characters have already been emblazoned before the public ; while 
others of a more retiring disposition, but whose virtues and services, 
in their own proper sphere, are even more worthy of estimation, 
are passed by and forgotten. Posthumous delineations, too, are often 
presented to the public under the influence of strong personal or 
relative predilections, which ought, from that very circumstance, 
to be received with no inconsiderable discount. That rose may 
have decked my garden, or that piece of furniture may have adorned 
my board; and, therefore, it appears more beautiful and valuable in 
my eyes, than it does or ought to appear in the eyes of a more im- 
partial spectator. When this prepossession comes to be known to 
the public, the article, prepared and sent forth under its influence, 
Cepreciates in value, and the object for which it might have been 
honestly intended, fails of being secured. ‘The writer of this little 
sketch, however, Jabors under no such disadvantages. He had no 
relative associations with the deceased, and resided at too great a 
distance from her habitation, to be under the influence’ of neighbor- 
hood partialities. Though her more intimate acquaintances, there- 

fore, may know much more of her excellencies, they cannot be bet- 
prepared justly to appreciate her real worth. 
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It has sometimes been said,—but never too frequently, —that “ the 
proper place of woman, is at home ;” aud there was the place where 
Mrs. Ponp appeared in the true dignity and loveliness of the female 
character. In discharging the duties of a wife and a mother, she 
answered to Solomon’s description of a ‘‘ virtuous woman,” which 
is more than could ever be said of one who wore a crOwn or sway- 
ed a sceptre. It was no part of her object to affect the lady, and 
make a display, either at home or abroad; but she ever “ adorned 
herself in modest apparrel, with shame-facedness, and sobriety ; not 
with broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or costiy array, but (which 
becometh women professing godliness) with good works ;” and “ the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which 1s in the sight of God 
of great price.”—[I ‘Vim. ii. 9, 10; and f Pet. iii, 4.) Uer kind- 
ness of disposition to her husband and family was uniform. ‘Yo him 
an unpleasant expression never escaped her lips: and her discre- 
tion, in the management of ier domestic concerns, and in the gov- 
ernment of her children, was apparent to every person who had oc- 
casion to visit their habitation, or incidentally met with any of her 
household abroad. Indeed, that she ‘‘ looked wed to the ways of 
her household,” has already been more than intimated, by applica- 
tion to her of what the wise man says concerning the properties of 
a “ good wife.” If her children follow her example, they will reflect 
more honor upon her name, than the most costly monument which 
could be erected to her memory; and derive more substantial good 
to themselves, than if they amassed all the wealth of the Indies. 

Mrs. Pond was never either obtrusive or censorious. ‘The meek- 
ness of modesty and the kindness of charity might always be observ- 
ed in her conversation and general deportment. ‘To speak evil of 
others, was certainly a habit which did not belong to her ; and it is 
not known to the writer of this, that she ever indulged herself in 
terms of reproach. ‘That she had an opinion of her own, cannot be 
doubted ; for she was a woman of discernment, and must have form- 
ed a judgment of right and wrong in the sentiments and conduct of 
others. But, she was not one of those, who look through the mag- 
nifying lens at the faults of others, and use the diminishing power 
of the glass in scrutinizing their virtues. Uler judgment was the 
—— of candor; and she was as courteous toward others be- 

ind their backs as in their presence. : 

The feeble health of Mr. Pond would not suffer her to attend the 
services of God’s house so constantly as some others; but she gave 
evidence by her conduct, that she loved the sanctuary, especially 
the latter part of her life, and suffered no trivial excuses to prevent 
her statedly convening witly the professed people of God for reli- 
gious worship. She was always of a serious and thoughtful turn of 
of mind ; but,—if the writer is not under a mistake,—did not in- 
dulge a hope of renewing grace, until within about two years past, A 
short time before her death she made a public profession of religion, 
and once took her seat at the Lord’s table. That seat she.was not 
suffered to resume, by reason of death, Disease had, for many 
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months, been preying upon her constitution; but habitual patience 
concealed the extent of her sufferings from even her nearest friends, 
and solicitude for the welfare of her family, induced her to attend 
to her domestic concerns much. longer than what her unifurm pra- 
dence in other things would have naturally dictated. She was con- 
fined to her bed but little more than a week, when, at the age of 
thirty-seven years, surrounded by the most of her family*—and near 
surviving relatives, she closed her eyes upon the scenes of time, and 
her spirit took its flight isto eternity. Death, to her, had been de- 
prived of his sting; and her friends, with good reason, entertain the 
consoling belief, that she has gone to be seated at the table of Christ 
in heaven. 

Mrs. Pond had suffered afflictions. Though she had not been 
subjected to what is by some called “ adverse fortune ;” she still 
knew how tasted the cup of Litterness. Within a few years, she 
had followed to the grave a sister, a mother, and a brother, all near 
to her heart and tenderly beloved. But those afflictions she bore 
with her chacteristic patience and fortitude. Doubtless they tended 
to prepare her for her own departure to join the congregation of 
the dead. When thai hour arrived, her mind was serene and com- 
posed. letaining her senses to the last, and when death had seiz- 
ed upon her vitals, she tenderly clasped her husband, and pressed 
aer cold lips to his cheek, as if to seal the last token of her undying 
constancy and affection. While he calls to rememberance the in- 
structive but trying scenes of that solemn hour; while the voice, 
which once sounded so pleasantly in his ear, is silent in death; while 
God has ‘ changed her countenance and sent her away ;’ and while 
he sees her seat vacant at his lonely board; may he commit himself 
and his motherless children to God, who gave them existence, and 
so improve this and all other divine chastisements, as to receive the 
cup of joy and blesseduess, when he shall again meet his departed com- 
panion in the morning of the resurection. 

Thus, without concert or consultation, and ignorant of what may 
have heen said or written by others,7 [ have given to my readers this 
sketch ; not because the sulject of it was generally known, but be- 
cause she was comparatively unknown. WHer character and exam- 
ple were not like the glare of the beacon upon the sea-shore ; but 
like the modest and unadorned lainp which gleamed from the case- 
ment of yonder cottage ; and which, though lighted to cheer and 
beam upon the domestic circle, couid not shine unheeded by the 
passing traveler. That casement is now closed! that light is now 
extinguished ! but the sweet savour of her memory should live in 
the bosoms of her friends; and all should be admonished to spend 
the residue of life to the honor and glory of that Being, who, at his 
own sovereign pleasure, gives and takes away our cnjoyments. 





* Mrs. Pond left six children. Her eldest son was absent, fitting for Col- 
lege, with a view to the Ministry, and did not arrive at home till after hia 
mothers death, but in season to attend her funeral. 

t I have understood, that a'short obituary notice of Mrs. Pond has already 
been published ; but it has not as yet fallen into my hands. 
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[From the U. S. Gazelte.] 
A GLASS OF WATER. 


“ It is the fittest drink for all ages and temperaments ; and of all the pro. 
ductions of nature or art, comes nearest to that universal remedy so much 
sought after by mankind, and never hitherto discovered.’’—Hoffman. 

The cooling stream the fountain drips, 
To thirsting men is more divine, 

Than all the draughts that moist the lips, 
And make the soaring fancy shine. 

The wave that sweeps the mountain’s side, 
And floods the ground with chrystal veins, 

Will bear the soul through flights untried, 
Nor rob the ethereal fire it gains. 


The sweetest boon that earth can bring, 
To cheer the flagging frame’s decay, 

And lift the thoughts on boyant wing, 
Is this that glides where’er we stray ; 

Its taintless wave would cherish life, 
With every bliss its charms enshrine, 

Were nature’s streams no longer rife, 
With pearly milk or rosy wine, 


Forever borne in chajnless flow, 
The ambrosial nectar of the skies, 

Jt gleams in heaven’s celestial bow, 
A blazing band of dazling dyes. 

And well’d from oft returning showers, 
Its limpid current rolls around, 

The dewy drinks of countless flowers, 
Whose beauty blooms along the ground, 


Old time may hold his glass of sand, 
And keep his lips forever dry, 

But bless’d by this from health’s warm hand, 
Unfeared his dusky pinions-fly ; 

Its wave distill’d from earth and air, 
The lips of life may freely drain, 

*T will ease the pangs its sons may share, 
That rack of fire the fever’d brain. 


The goblet’s draught at last may cloy, 
That mellow'd heart, and gladened eyes, 
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But this bright glass shall ne'er alloy,’ 
Till nature’s healthful influence dies. 
’Tis free the languid limbs to brace, 
And swell the bliss of every land, 
To lend to life a lengthen’d race, 
The pledge of health from nature’s hand. 


The still may steep its liquid fire, 
To rival war, and strengthen crime ; 
But when its conquer’d flames expire, 
To this the world shall bow sublime. 
The sun shall bend his arch on high, 
To mirror forth the smiles of love, 
And glory beam from triumph’s eye, 
As earth expands her dews above. 


[From the N. Y. American.] 


MUSINGS.—By Flaccus, in the country. 


‘¢ When my mirth ceases to be instructive, it shall never cease to be inno- 
cent.—Addison. 


THE LAMENT OF BACCHUS. 


My sun is setting on degraded times, 
My hopes are wreck'd beyond the power to save ; 
For temp’rance monsters rove these fallen climes, 
And threat me, Bacchus, with a wat’ry grave. 
Oh! could I weep, my grief would trickle here— 
But no—a foe to water scorns a tear. 


For this free land, I left mine eastern home, 
(Freedom with Bacchus ever is allied,) 
For I had heard of old New-England rum, 
And for its love the ocean-waves defied ; 
And 'mid mint-juleps, slings and cocktails, here, 
Was reigning god for many a jolly year. 


Taverns, my temples—bars, my altars shone, 

And high, and low would worship at my shrine ; 
The chrystal bottle, then the rich did own, 

The honest jug, poor devil, then was thine— 
Little cared we, old mate, for rain or thander, 
When wine was on the board, and we were under. 
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Now, alk is changed, and water is the cry ! 
Canals, presumptuous course each tavern side, 
And aqueducts, their horrid wash supply, 
*Til Philadelphia splashes with the tide— 
But Gotham baulked all such hydraulic ends, 
For in her councils I hac mary friends. 


Stout worthies they, who saved us that disgrace, 
With hydrophobic zeal for many # year; 
But they are gone a wishy-washy race 


+ 
Of vile aquatics follow in their rear, 


Would pour all Corton on us—horrid wish ! 
To deluge men with what was meant for fish. 


I sink’neath temp’rance’s most intemp'rate rage— 
Now Rushton's soda spouis it’s ceaseless stream— 
Degenerate Viblo truckles to the age, 
And sells ice-cream—ye God's! what is ice-cream ? 
And Willard throws, (though truest of the bunch,) 
A dash too much of water in his punch. 


Oh! Brandy, Whisky, Arrac, Hollands, Rum! 
Distilled perfections !—alcoholic graces ! 

Ye glorious Wines! your mortal foes have come 
And labell’d “ poison” on your rosy faces— 

While ye are slandered, can | tamely sit ? 

What man of spirit ever could submit ? 


Ye are allowed, our sickness to appease, 

If so, then never should we cease to fill, 
For life itself is but one long disease, 

And wine the drug for every corporal ill— 
Life is 2 punch, whate’er you prosers think— 
Which, of its spirit rob’d, ah, who would drink ? 


Not Bacchus—death shall sooner end my cares— 
And will, if longer in this watery West— 

My limbs are soaked—my surgeon, too, declares, 
(Terrific thought !) there’s water in my chest ! 
Farewell, ye sireams—rejoice, ye rainy skies !— 

Niagara! roar, for mighty Bacchus flies. 


Place me again on Egypt's burning sand, 
From whence I sprang—where springs are ever dry ; 
Where rains and dews no more defile the land, 
And water is unknown—there let me lie— 
There, nobly dying, my last bottle drain, 
And, in the land of spirits live again! 





